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Your Grandson’s History Lesson... 


is being written TODAY! 


Not only in terms of battles -won or lost, but in the “home front” struggle to preserve 


human freedom. Tomorrow’s history 


books may recall 1943 as the year in which total 


regimentation was finally fastened on the American people! Help us fight this imminent 
threat to freedom by letting your government know now your opposition to the propos- 


ed conscription of women. 


Oppose the Conscription of Women because — 


It points toward a regimentation of life contrary to 
the basic principles of freedom on which our country 
rests. 

It will result in increased juvenile delinquency, the 
loss of family morale, and dislocation of the foun- 


dations of the home. 


Unless exemption for conscientious objectors is in- 
cluded religious freedom would be violated. 


Women can make their indispensable contribution 
more effectively if motivated, not by coercion, but 
by voluntary commitment to great ends. 


For further information address 


COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE CONSCRIPTION OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, Director, 


1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Send Contributions to defeat conscriptive legislation to A. J. Muste, Treasurer, 2929 Broadway, New York 


Mrs, Allan K. Chalmers 


Dr. Georgia Harkness 


Mrs, Henry Hill Pierce 


CO-CHAIRMEN 


CARE OF THE SICK 


A Survey of Needs and Resources 

for Nursing Care of the Sick in 

Their Homes in 16 Communities. 
“An intelligent and sympathetic analysis of resources 
and needs in these typical communities could not but 
produce findings of significance. It should inevitably lead 


to concrete patterns of organization and action pertinent 
to many sister cities of varying sizes as well.” 


Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. 
Third Vice-President 
Meropolitan Life Insurance Company 


How do your community nursing services com- 
pare with those in the survey? 


How can the recommendations suggested for 
survey communities be applied to your own com- 
munity? . 


50 cents a copy — Order NOW 
Published by 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
1790 Broadway, New York, New York 


POLL TAX REPEAL 


—a priority for victory 


Comprehensive survey of the impact of the poll 
tax on the life of every American, on the nation’s 
war effort, and the United Nations. Facts on poll 
taxers’ elections, Congressional control, and consti- 
tutionality. Up-to-the-minute information essential 
for every community leader. 


IRVING BRANT 
Chicago Sun, biographer of James Madison 


“All people who believe in a sound, stable democracy, 
drawing .its strength from its ability to represent and 
serve the entire people, should welcome the presenta- 
tion -you have made of the poll tax—in relation to 
American rights and world freedom.” 


Documented “8Y2x11 14pp. 10 single copy 
50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 
“ 1000 copies, $37.50 
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National Federation for Constitutional Liberties 


1123 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 


“ “LILLY CRACKELL’ will touch off many a 
hot debate about the duty of society to see 
to it that every child has a chance. But it 
will be read for the powerful and compas- 
sionate work of art that it is.” 


—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN in The New York Times 


LILLY CRACKELL 


By Caroline Slade 


Author of “The Triumph of Willie Pond,” etc. 


A novel that is a challenge to everyone with enough to eat 
and a roof above his or her head—and a challenge specifically 
to the social worker. For the story of Lilly Crackell is also 
the story of a social worker bewildered, as Lilly is bewil- 
dered, by forces she cannot surmount. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, 424 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Over 600 pages 


BE A LIBRARIAN 


The national emergency has greatly increased the demand 
for trained librarians. Many good positions are open in 
college, public and special libraries. 


The Drexel Library School offers: : 


A one-year course for college graduates. Late after- 

noon classes for teachers and employed librarians. 

A two-year in-service course which provides for 
earning while learning. 


All courses lead to degree of Bachelor of Science in 


Library Science. 
For information write the Dean of the School of Library 
Science. — 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


global war and the ultimate peace, through 
ability to speak a foreign language. 
MASTER ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


quickly, easily, correctly 


by LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone EAR-EYE 
Conversational Method brings voices of native 
teachers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. No Eng- 

sh is spoken. You learn the new language | 
by LISTENING. 

SIAN. Y SAPANESE. SPANISH 
RUSSIAN JAPAN! % 
PORTUGUESE CHINESE NORWEGIAN 

id 23 others 


an 
Send for FREE book 


sd LEINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE. 
Ti he 5 RCA Building, New York « Circle 7-0830 
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A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY 


A Study of Democratic Economic 
Movements 


By Benson Y. Landis 


A national authority on the cooperative movement here reviews 
the major institutions in American economic life from the point 
of view of their contribution to the creation of a democratic, 
cooperative economy. Among the activities described are con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives, the professions and busi- 
ness, the governmental activities and international cooperative 
relations. The book concludes with a “discussion syllabus” to 
make this a helpful medium for adult education in an improved 
understanding of the ways and means to build in America an 
economy in which the consumers’ interests are kept paramount. 


THE NEGRO’S SHARE -) 


| A Study of Income, Consumption, Housing 
and Public Assistance 


By Richard Sterner 


This is the third volume to be published in the Negro in 
American Life Series, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
In this volume vital data heretofore buried in important socio- 
logical research projects plus much new material have been 
brought together to provide a definitive and revealing picture 
of the extent to which the Negro shares in the American 
standard of living. Everyone concerned with the growing prob- 
lems of racial antagonism and democratic ways of dealing 
with them is sure to find this exhaustive and constructive con- 
tribution indispensable. $4.50 


CAREER GUIDE 
By E. E. Brooke 


> 


etc., and 
MARY ROOS, co-author of “A Guide to Guidance” 


A book of unusual merit for everyone aware of the dilemma 
young people face in planning a career today and who want to 
know how to counsel them wisely. This book anticipates the 
vocational needs of the post-war world, shows more specifically 
than any recent volume the ways and means by which career 
aptitudes may be discovered, the relation of personal abilities 
| and interests to life satisfactions, and gives detailed methods of 
hunting and finding employment in the chosen field. $3.00 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher 


Here is the first book to bring together adequately in one vol- 
ume the story of vocational guidance practices for rural com- 
munities in the larger setting of the whole problem of child de- 
velopment work. “I like this very much, It is simple, interest- 
ing, positive and practical. It is very much needed and will be 
extremely useful.”—-FANNIE DUNN, Professor of Education, 
Department of Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 
_Of invaluable aid to teachers, guidance officers and students in 
schools of education. $2.50 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS 


AND VALUES 


7 By Beardsley Ruml 
Treasurer, R. H. Macy @ Co. 


The citizen who almost single handed is responsible for putting 
income taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis here offers a timely pre- 
scription for today’s government-business tug of war and he 
shows how team play on mutual aims can make life. more se- 
cure and prosperous in post-war America. Every one who fears ‘ 
we may lose during war the kind of values a democratic Amer- 
ica strives to preserve and enhance will welcome this candid and 
constructive statement by a business man who has displayed an 


| 
| author of “Career Clinic,’ 


\ 


uncommon grasp of the problems before us. , $1.00 : 
Order these books from your bookstore or direct from ; ia 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33 St., New York, N.Y. 


CIATES, INC. Publication Office, 34 North 
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Tuk service flag of the Bell System 
had 46,200 stars on May 1. It has a 
lot more now. Telephone men and 
women are serving with the armed 
forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 


importance of the telephone job 
back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters say, 
“to keep on plugging. 


* Your continued help in making only vital calls to 
| ses re | war-busy centers is more and mere essential every day. 
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A Flag with 46.200 Stars 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff for 
fighting if the rest of the Bell Sys- 
tem wasn’t sticking to the job and 


pushing through the calls that get 
things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a war — 
especially a big one like this.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


WITH HIS HEADQUARTERS IN WASHINGTON, 
but a roving commission that takes him to 
all major centers of industrial ferment, 
Louis Stark of The New York Times knows 
as do few Americans the sources of labor’s 
strength and of its dissatisfactions. Out of 
his background of knowledge and his first- 
hand contacts with the news in the making, 
Mr. Stark interprets the wartime coal strikes, 
the struggle between Lewis and the Labor 
Board, the Connally-Smith bill. Page 277. 


WE OFFER THIS MONTH TWO GROUPS OF 
articles keyed to cornerstones of the Atlantic 
Charter — Freedom from Want, Freedom 
from Fear. The first deals with aspects of 
economic security here and in Britain. The 
second is concerned with international se- 
curity in the postwar world. 


Rosert M. WacNER, SENIOR SENATOR FROM 
New York, whose name is attached to this 
country’s first national social insurance 
measure, is also author and sponsor of the 
new and broader bill which he introduced 
recently in Congress, and which he sum- 
marizes on page 283. Senator Wagner has 
been a member of the upper house since 
1927, and is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


OUT OF A LIFETIME’S CONCERN WITH THE 
problem of economic insecurity, Sir William 
Beveridge drew the viewpoints that inform 
his notable report to Parliament on social 
insurance. Master of University College, 
Oxford University, author of the classic 
“Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” 
Sir William is at present traveling, speaking 
and conferring in this country. His article 
(page 285) is based in part on his address 
at a luncheon attended by more than 1,500 
guests, given in his honor at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York last month. 


As SOCIAL WORKER, SOCIAL WORK EXECUTIVE, 


public official, Jane M. Hoey has for most 
of her adult life worked on behalf of the 
least secure among us—the aged, dependent 
children, delinquents, the sick poor. On 
page 287, she writes of the impact of the 
war on these groups. She is director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Board, a post to which she was 
called in 1936. 


RicHarp B. ScANpRETT, Jr., New York 
lawyer, sees as the essential first move to- 
ward permanent peace following Axis de- 
feat, united military security in the cause of 
law and order throughout the world. His 
article (page 292) follows the thesis of an 
address which he gave recently. 


‘SOME FACTORS WHICH MUST BE TAKEN INTO 
account in any effective postwar planning 
are defined (page 295) by G. D. H. Cole, 
British social scientist, University Reader in 
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Economics at Oxford, who is well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Survey Graphic READERS ARE FAMILIAR WITH 
the name of Heinz Soffner, whose fifth ar- 
ticle for this magazine appears on page 296. 
As a trade union official in his native Vienna 


Freedom Is a Habit 


Freedom is a habit 

and a coat worn 
some born to wear it ~ 
some never to know it. 
Freedom is cheap 

or again as a garment 
is so costly 

men pay their lives 
rather than not have it. 
Freedom is baffling: 
men having it often — 
know not they have it 
till it is gone and 

they no longer have it. 
What does this mean? 


and as secretary general of the Federation 


_of Austrian Refugees in Paris, Mr. Soffner 


had the first-hand experience of Nazi 
tyranny which equips him to offer without 
bitterness and equally without illusions his 
reply to the increasingly urgent question, 
‘“What’s to be done with Germany?” 


by Carl Sandburg 


Is it a riddle? 

Yes it is first of all 

in the primers of riddles. 

To be free is so-so: 

you can and you can’t: 

walkers can have freedom 

only by never walking 

away their freedom: 

runners too have freedom 

unless they overrun: 

eaters have often outeaten 

their freedom to eat 

and drinkers overdrank 

their fine drinking freedom. 
—Chicago Times 
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What’s the Matter with Labor? 


by LOUIS STARK 


Answers to a question that is agitating headline writers, radio 
commentators, columnists, and the man in the street are put 
forward by this country’s ace reporter of labor news. 


December 7, 1941. Pearl Harbor. “The day that will live in 
infamy” 

December 23, 1941. No strike-lockout agreement 

January 12, 1942. War Labor Board created to adjust wartime 
disputes 

April 27, 1942. President Roosevelt’s seven point “indivisible” 
anti-inflation program 

July 16, 1942. War Labor Board announces “Little Steel Formula” 

October 2, 1942. Ceiling placed on wages by anti-inflation act 

April 8, 1943. The President’s “hold the line’ order on prices, 
wages and jobs 

May 1, 1943. First nation-wide wartime coal strike 

June 1, 1943. Second nation-wide wartime coal strike 

June 4, 1943. House follows Senate in adopting Connally-Smith 
bill, first labor regulation legislation concurred in by both 
Houses during Roosevelt Administration 

June 12, 1943. The Connally-Smith bill sent to the White House 
for the President’s signature 


THE FOREGOING DATES COVER THE SALIENT EVENTS ENCOM- 
passing the outlines of the general labor situation since 
Pearl Harbor and they serve as the text for this article. 
Before one can evaluate the current national labor scene, 
it is necessary to rehearse the events of the last eighteen 
months or so. 

The opening of the war found the nation lacking in a 
national labor disputes adjustment policy and an agency 
to administer it. The National Defense Mediation Board 
had collapsed shortly before, when the representatives of 
the: United Mine Workers withdrew because the board 
had refused to grant the closed shop in those few remain- 
ing captive mines where it had not yet been won. 

Several weeks after Pearl Harbor a government-labor- 
management conference was convened by President 
Roosevelt. Spokesmen for the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
‘meeting with a committee of industrialists, agreed that 


rein 


there should be no strikes and no lockouts during the 
war. They recommended the creation of a National War 
Labor Board to adjust disputes. The question of the 
closed shop split the conferees. The labor representatives 
wished to have the new board consider all disputes, in- 
cluding demands for the closed shop, while the manage- 
ment group was opposed. Before an agreement could be 
reached on this question, President Roosevelt announced 
his acceptance of the conference’s no-strike-no-lockout 
policy and its agreement to have a labor board estab- 
lished. His own ruling was that all disputes should go 
before the board. 

On January 12, 1942 the National War Labor Board 
was created by executive order as a tripartite body of 
twelve members, equally divided among labor, industry 
and public representatives, with William H. Davis of 
New York as chairman. The new board began its work 
under severe handicaps. The government-labor-industry 
meeting had not had time to consider problems such as 
wartime wages, the cost of living, the creation of ma- 
chinery for limiting “raiding” by competitive unions in 
war plants and industries, the new factor of women in 
industry, the training of a new industrial army, the dilu- 
tion of unskilled and skilled labor. Policies respecting 
these factors had, therefore, to be improvised by the board 
itself on a catch-as-catch-can basis as it went along. 

At the outset, the board’s wage policy was a generous 
one, with the industry members frequently dissenting. 
Strikes were kept down fairly well for some months be- 
cause of two rulings: first, wage adjustments were made 
retroactive, to the date of the expiration of an agreement 
or a date otherwise deemed fair; and second, a form of 
“maintenance of membership” was granted which fell 
short of the closed shop but which the unions were will- 


ing to accept as a working arrangement for the duration. 

Each case was considered by the board as a separate 
affair and its policy was to refrain from general rulings. 
But the number of cases increased as the months passed 
and the backlog mounted so rapidly in the spring of 
1942 that local unions went on strike despite labor's na- 
tional no-strike pledge. 

The labor board’s policy was not to consider disputes 
while the employes were on strike. Promises to consider 
the cases promptly resulted in the end of these walkouts. 
However, the “good” unions which had waited patiently 
for rulings also became uneasy as the days passed and 
in many cases were tempted to threaten strikes or to walk 
out in unofficial stoppages in order to compel quick at- 
tention of the board. At the bottom of this unrest lay the 
rise in living costs and labor’s desire to keep in step 
with it. 

A calming effect on labor was applied by President 
Roosevelt in his announcement of April 27, 1942, calling 
for a. seven-point “indivisible” anti-inflation program de- 
signed to keep prices down, to stimulate adequate tax 
legislation and to stabilize wages. This projected pro- 
gram, however, did not solve the specific difficulties in 
which the NWLB found itself, due to the rapid increase 
in the number of disputes. Finally, George W. Taylor, 
professor of labor relations at the Wharton School and 
vice-chairman of the board, worked out a formula, which, 
it was presumed, could be invoked in a general way to 
administer wage adjustments on a fair basis and on a more 
or less wholesale pattern. 


The “Little Steel” Formula 


‘THE FORMULA, APPLIED FIRST ON JULY 6, 1942 IN THE CASE 


of four steel companies and known as the “Little Steel” 
formula, was simple. Living costs, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, had risen 15 percent between 
January 1, 1941 and May 1942. The formula provided that 
all who had not been accorded a 15 percent increase in 
straight time hourly rates between those dates, were re- 
garded as entitled to such an adjustment. The board 
considered the formula generous, based as it was on 
hourly earnings, for the number of work hours had in- 
creased in the meantime and overtime rates had also 
added considerable to the weekly “take home.” Labor 
_members of the board opposed the “Little Steel” formula 
but were somewhat mollified by the liberal interpreta- 
| tions of the formula by the public members. During this 
an phase of the formula’s application, wage adjustments 
beyond 15 percent were made on the basis of “gross in- 
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equities,” “inequalities,” maladjustments of living costs 
pais: and those necessary to aid in the effective prosecution of 
ee © che war. : 
_ Then came the Act of October 2, 1942 which placed a 
___ ceiling on wages and farm prices. The NWLB was em- 


via ee _ powered to carry out the provisions of the new wage 
a a -, ili 
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body for it was now using a “mechanical yardstick” 
adjust wages. The post-Pearl Harbor labor-industry cc 


Pin tae een its merits, and now by substitutin 
stabilization act in so far as it affected hourly wage earn- government was alleged to h 


d all but certain salaried employes earning less 


a act was adopted ‘by “ 
James F. Byrnes as Di- 
0! - aT 2 


as of September 15, 1942 were to be considered fair. 

Now began for the NWLB a heavy double duty, that 
of adjusting wartime labor disputes and also of carrying 
out a national wage stabilization policy simultaneously. 
The board was by this time already flooded with addi- 
tional labor disputes. Its new regional offices were soon 
choked with applications for wage adjustments aside 
from those requested in the dispute cases. Every employer 
who wished to make a voluntary wage adjustment had 
to receive permission from the wage stabilization officers 
of the labor board. The members of the board were will- 
ing to take on these duties. There was some opinion in 
the Administration that separate national wage stabiliza- 
tion machinery should be created to relieve the board of 
this additional burden, but this was not done. 

In the meantime other things were happening on the 
price and job front to irritate the labor organizations. 
Commodity costs of essential foodstuffs were rising de- 
spite the efforts of the Office of Price Administration, 
and rationing controls were proving not to be as ef- 
fective as desired. At the same time, the War Manpower 
Commission, by new regulations restricting the migration 
of labor, began moving in the direction of what labor 
felt was job “freezing”. 


The “Hold the Line” Order | 


By THE sprRING oF 1943 THE ADMINISTRATION WAS CON- 
vinced that increased purchasing power bearing on the 
dwindling supply of goods threatened to wreck its anti- 


inflation program. The result-was President Roosevelt’s 


“hold the line” order of April 8, 1943. This order wa 
designed as a “tough” wage policy and it was, for it 
changed the “rules” by eliminating all reasons for wage 
adjustments except those made in accord with the “Little 
Steel” formula and to cover maladjustments in living 
standards. No longer was the board able to adjust wages 
because of “inequalities” or “gross inequities” or for ot 
poses related to the effective prosecution of the war. Over- 
night some 17,000 wage cases, many of which had been 
waiting action by the board for months, were wiped out. 
Having waited months for wage adjustments which 
had been in the NWLB hopper, employes were dis. 
gruntled. For example, a West Coast lumber commission 
set up by the NWLB had granted a wage increase to one 
group of lumber workers and the applications of other 
groups were “in the works.” The latter, however, had to 
be denied under the new policy and the employes affected 
felt that they were just as worthy as their fellows who 
had had the advantage of an earlier decision. = 
Unauthorized strikes grew in number as labor spo 
men insisted that the NWLB no longer was a “ju 


ference had agreed that each case was to be 


made. So ran th 
ent of the United ) 


interpretation several weeks after it had 
been issued, but only after’ both the AFL 
and the CIO had given strong indications 
that they would withdraw their representa- 
tives from the NWLB if the order were 
permitted to stand in its original form. 
Sufficient authority was returned by Mr. 
Byrnes to the NWLB to reassure the board 
that it was a “judicial” rather than an ad- 
ministrative body. It was permitted to ad- 
just wages if “gross inequities” were in- 
volved or if changes were called for to aid 
in “the effective prosecution of the war” 
or to correct maladjustments in living 
standards. These concessions, however, were 
hedged about with provisions that nullified 
such adjustments if price increases were re- 
quired. Mr. Byrnes also provided that an 
elaborate study of wage classifications be 
made and used as a yardstick to adjust 
below-minimum wages. 

Despite these concessions, labor is still 
pressing for further adjustments. The AFL 
would discard the “Little Steel” formula in 
any event, feeling that even under the mod- 
ification of the “hold the line” order, labor 
is unable to obtain fair consideration of its 
wage demands. The CIO would have the 
President withdraw from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, now commanded by 
Judge Fred M. Vinson, authority to review 
NWLB adjustments made to eliminate 
“sross inequities” or to “aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war” and to make the 
labor board the final authority in all such 
adjustments of wage rates. 


The Cost of Living | } 
ON THE COST OF LIVING FRONT, THE FIGHT IS BETWEEN THE 
government’s statistical reporting service and the esti- 
mates of living costs made by the research staffs of the 
various union organizations. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Department of Labor estimates that 
the average weekly earnings (not wage rates) of em- 
ployes in manufacturing industries had increased 57.1 per- 
cent between January 1941 and March 1943 compared 
with an approximate rise of 21.4 percent in living costs. 
The weekly “take home” was increased by longer hours 
of work, with payment at the rate of time and a half 
for overtime beyond forty hours. = 

The AFL on the other hand, making some city-by- 
city estimates parallel to those of the BLS, arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions on living costs. One city where the 
BLS estimated a rise of 22 percent, the AFL estimate 
_ was 39 percent; in another city where the BLS estimate 
was 23.7 percent, the AFL figure was 32 percent. 
The average weekly earnings for all manufacturing in- 
_ dustries, estimated for March 1943 by the Bureau of La- 
_ bor Statistics, was $41.84. For durable goods the weekly 
average was $47.70 and for non-durable goods it was 
_ $33.24. The average weekly hours worked in all manu- 
_ facturing industries in March 1943 was 44.8. For dur- 

able goods the figure was 46.4 and for non-durable goods 
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average weekly earnings in March were $60.84. Others 
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425. The “highs” covered aircraft engines where the | 


What Price Lewis? 


in this category were ships and boats, $58.42; locomotives, 
$58.36; and automobile plants, $55.62. The “lows” in- 
cluded hotels, $19.29; general merchandising and trade, 
$20.58; knitted underwear, $23.91; and tobacco manufac- 
turing, $24.16. 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL, has taken 
the March figure of $41.84 weekly average income of all 
manufacturing and compared it to the Heller Commit- 
tee’s estimate of the amount required for minimum 
health and efficiency for a family of four. In Baltimore 
this would mean $48; in Seattle, $51; in Chicago, $52; and 
in New York, $54. 

Mr. Meany’s spot check of prices also is at variance 
with those of the BLS, showing that many items have 
risen 100 percent since January 1941. The attempt to 
control food prices he regards as “a miserable failure.” 
The United Mine Workers of America, in their wage 
negotiations, maintained that food prices have gone up 
100 to 125 percent in some mining communities between 
August 1939 and the spring of 1943. 

The AFL also cites increases in individual items to 
support this contention. It is undoubtedly true that 


black market figures for some items of food have soared 
to high points, but the government estimators maintain 
that they cannot take into account illegal prices nor 
prices that push beyond ceilings, since these call for dis- 
ciplinary action by the government. 

The first spot check made by OPA of the mine work- 


ers’ charges revealed that food prices in a group of min- 
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ing communities were about 5 percent over the legal 
level. Later, a more careful study was made by agents 
under Harold E. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. These 
investigators reported that the company-owned stores 1n 
Pennsylvania mining towns were quite generally charg- 
ing higher prices than independent merchants and that 
their management was poor. For example, a suit that 
sold for $32.50 was purchased by the store at $12.50. 
There were similar markups for other goods. A pair of 
shoes marked $9.95 on the box, was marked $6.50 in 
crayon on the soles. A suite of furniture priced at $229.50 
bore a tag on the underside marked $249.50. The in- 
quiries also revealed inefficient merchandising methods, as 
clerks without sales or purchasing experience had been 
promoted to store managers. One store which did a busi- 
ness of $200,000 a year, bought from a jobber instead of 
direct from the manufacturer. 


Strikes—and Their Aftermath 

Lazor’s DISSATISFACTION WITH THE ADMINISTRATION'S WAGE 
and price policies, its resentment over some of the so- 
called “job freezing” regulations issued by the War Man- 
power Commission, and lack of union discipline have led 
to an increase in the number of unauthorized strikes. 
These factors, together with two nation-wide coal strikes 
within a month, resulted in the drastic Connally-Smith 
bill, which provides for supervision of strike votes, fines 
and imprisonment for those instigating strikes in war 
plants operated or seized by the government, registration 
of unions, the filing of data on their finances and the pro- 
hibition of union contributions to political parties. 

The measure was sent to a conference committee, in 
which some Senators hoped it would linger until the 
“heat” was removed from the coal dispute, leaving the 
way open for modification of the act’s severity or possibly 
for a veto by the President. But the bill was reported out 
of conference with speed, and with no essential changes, 
and on June 12, it was sent to the White House, after 
final legislative approval by a 55 to 22 vote in the Senate. 
At this writing, the measure still is on the President’s 
desk, with the question as to whether he will sign or 
veto wide open. 

Responsible labor leaders are concerned lest the Con- 
nally-Smith bill be a forerunner of further and more 
drastic legislation. Indeed the AFL itself is holding out 
hope among certain anti-labor forces that amendments 
to the Wagner National Labor Relations Act may be in 
order. The dispute between the Federation and the 
CIO’s Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers in the Kaiser shipyards is so bitter that the 
AFL has decided to press for passage of amendments to 
the Wagner act originally submitted several years ago. 
These amendments would relieve the National Labor 
Relations Board of certain discretionary powers. The 
would permit appeal to the courts from the board’s rul- 
ings, fixing the unit of representation. At present the 
Board, under the act, may in its discretion decide which 
groups of workers shall participate in an election and 
how each group may be formed into a unit. Thus, in 
one case it may group several crafts or classifications into 
a unit, in another it may place the workers of a plant into 
a single unit. The AFL usually requests that each craft 
be voted separately, while the CIO prefers a plant or in- 
dustry unit. 


In the present mood of Congress, once the doors are 
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‘return may means disintegration of the CIO. The Fed- 


opened to any amendment of the Wagner act, it 1s a 
foregone conclusion that these efforts will not be limited 
to amendments acceptable to the AFL. What the out- 
come of such a development may be it is impossible to 
forecast, except to say that further strikes may impel 
some members of Congress to initiate steps to amend the 
Wagner act even in advance of similar action by those 
who favor the AFL amendments. 

Strike figures since the war began are not impressive, 
but they have been increasing in recent months. There 
were 195 strikes in January, affecting 90,000 workers, with 
450,000 man-days lost. In April there were 395 strikes, 
affecting 200,000 workers with 675,000 man-days lost. 
Comparing 1941 with 1942, however, we find that in the 
former year there were 4,288 strikes, involving 2,632,620 
workers and a loss of 23,047,556 man-days. In 1942 there 
were 2,968 strikes, involving 839,961 workers and a loss 
of 4,182,557 man-days. But a quantitative measurement 
of labor disputes is deceptive, low as the figures are, since 
a single stoppage in a bottleneck plant may be far more 
serious than one in a factory the products of which are 
duplicated elsewhere. 

A truce to competitive “raiding” among the unions 
does not appear to be on the horizon. Indeed, failure 
to arrive at such a truce, resulting in stoppages and in- 
traplant difficulties, raises the temperature of Congress, 
alienates public sentiment, and is followed by demands 
for regulation of unions. Over the long run the lack of 
a truce to inter-union “raiding” may be ascribed to the 
failure of the Administration and of labor to take ad- 


vantage of the first flush of national unity following 


Pearl Harbor when a unified labor program was in order. 


Forces of Labor Disunity 

IF A TRUCE TO “RAIDING” SEEMS DIFFICULT, THE REUNION OF 
the AFL and the CIO into one labor federation appears 
to be even further off despite the application of the 
United Mine Workers for readmission to the AFL. 

In the first place, the desultory meetings of the re- 
spective peace committees of the two organizations leave 
observers cold as to the real desires of the parties re- 
specting labor unity. An occasional session or two several ~ 
times a year does not convince anyone that either side 
means to do more than comply with an obvious public 
demand that they get together and at least explore the 
possibilities of labor peace. } 

In the second place, the entrance of the miners’ union 
into the AFL would bring back the disturbing John L. 
Lewis, who has his own plans when it comes to labor _ 
unity. Spurned by Philip Murray, president of the CIO, — 
when he first proposed an “accouplement” of the AFL 
and the CIO in January 1942, Mr. Lewis has since gone 
a long way. He turned his back on the CIO, his own 
child, last October, and determined to revenge himself on 
some of his former supporters. 

In the AFL high hopes are now held that Mr. Lewis’s 
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eration leaders make no secret of their belief that the — 
United Automobile Workers, the United Rubber Work-. 
ers and other CIO unions will, in due time, jump on the 
bandwagon and return to the AFL. : 
Whether these hopes are to be fulfilled remains to be 
seen. It should be recalled in this connection that simi-_ 
lar predictions were confidently made when the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union refused to go 
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along with the CIO in 1938. These predictions have not 
been realized. 

Whatever the end result of the Lewis maneuver, it is 
correct to say that it improves the bargaining position of 
the AFL vis-a-vis the CIO. But that there can be the 
kind of “accouplement” of the two organizations which 
Mr. Lewis originally sought, appears to be excluded at 
this time. 

Of course Mr. Lewis’s return to the AFL would mean 
more than “trade union business.’ As a Republican, but 
more as a foe of the New Deal and hater of the President, 
he may be expected to use his strength to commit the 
Federation, so far as possible, to his views, not necessarily 
on political matters, but certainly on labor and industrial 
policies. 

The pleasant conferences between the Combined Labor 
Victory Committee and President Roosevelt may be less 
pleasant in the future should Mr. Lewis push through 
some of his policies once he returns to the AFL. It may 
be recalled that this committee was set up hastily with 
White House cognizance, if not with its active support, 
in order to sidetrack the labor unity proposal made by 
the chief of the miners’ union eighteen months ago. Once 
Mr. Lewis is in the AFL, the committee may have to 
urge upon the President policies fostered by Mr. Lewis 
at the Federation sessions. 

It must be stressed also that Mr. Lewis has not had 
access to the White House for several years nor is his 
union, powerful as it is, represented on any of the vari- 
ous agencies of government such as the War Manpower 
Commission, the OPA or the NWLB. Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the miners’ union, resigned from 
the NWLB during the bituminous coal wage negotia- 
tions. 

Defection of the International Association of Machin- 
ists and its 500,000 members from the AFL detracts from 
the Federation’s membership but it does not add any 
weight to the CIO. President Harvey Brown says his 
union has no intention of joining the CIO but desires 
rather to use its departure as a bargaining point in its 
dispute with the AFL executive council. That dispute 
is concerned with refusal of the council to announce in 
a manner satisfactory to the machinists that they and not 
the carpenters have jurisdiction over the erection and dis- 
mantling of machinery. 


“Representation at the Top” 

Lasor SUPPORTED THE TOLAN-PEPPER-KILGORE BILL FOR CRE- 
ation of an over-all Office of War Mobilization and was 
therefore pleased when the President set up such an office 
recently. Absence of a central organization to coordinate 
the various agencies in the field of war production, man- 


power and economic stabilization had been deplored by - 


labor spokesmen. Now that the OWM has been set up 
by presidential order, labor’s pressure is being exerted for 
the naming of one or two of its spokesmen to the OWM, 
to which former Justice Byrnes was elevated. This is in 
line with labor’s long standing demand for “representa- 
tion at the top.” 

During the life of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, shared with William M. Knudsen the 
co-directorship of that war production organization. Mr. 
Hillman, however, was an appointee of the White House 
and was not nominated to the President by labor. When 
: 


the War Production Board was named as the inheritor 
of the OPM’s duties some of the latter’s labor functions 
were transferred to the new War Manpower Commis- 
sion, of which Paul V. McNutt was chairman. Then the 
remainder of these functions was left to a labor division 
in the WPB. ‘This created an anomalous situation. La- 
bor-manpower-production functions which required inte- 
“ation fell between two stools, as labor no longer func- 
tioned at the top level of the new war production organi- 
zation. President William Green of the AFL and Presi- 
dent Murray of the CIO clamored for equal recognition 
with industry on the WPB. After some months Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson decided to have two vice-presi- 
dents nominated by organized labor supplementing the 
two vice-presidents already functioning. Delay by labor 
in writing out the “job analysis” of its nominees and 
then in naming them, has postponed the functioning of 
the new setup. 

Labor in the War Manpower Commission functions 
through a labor-management-agricultural committee. 
This committee has undergone several shake-ups. As at 
present organized, the labor spokesmen say they are out- 
numbered by the conservative farm and management rep- 
resentatives, and for some time there has been a demand 
by labor for additional representation. Although this 
consultative committee had policy making attributes at 
the beginning of its term, it has tended to become more 
and more an advisory committee. On one or two im- 
portant policies, notably those affecting “job freezing,” 
the labor members complained that they were relegated 
to “rubber stamp” functions. 

As to the relations of OPA to labor, perhaps the fairest 
thing to say is that they have been lacking in that equality 
of treatment which should characterize the attitude of a 
federal agency dealing with such an explosive quantity 
as food prices and policies. The OPA labor policy com- 
mittee has banged its head in vain at the door of the 
OPA in an effort to assure a simple reform such as 
grade labeling. The coimmittee’s fight to obtain roll- 
backs of essential items of food is still under way and 
the group is more than skeptical of the effect of the 
dollars and cents price ceilings recently inaugurated for 
some commodities. The new ceilings which OPA Chief 
Prentiss Brown calls “self enforcing,” in the opinion of 
Donald Montgomery, former consumer counsel for the 
Department of Agriculture and now consultant for the 
United Automobile Workers-CIO, “do not protect the 
consumers from paying the published ceiling for a top- 
grade product on a low-quality food.” 

The explosive character of the wage-price-manpower- 
production situation is apparent in the foregoing sum- 
mary of labor’s reactions. The possibility of making 
effective a unified wage, price and taxation policy was 
lost when suitable action was not taken to carry out the 
President’s April 1942 anti-inflation program and it is 
now being attempted piecemeal. 


WHat OF THE FUTURE? FoR LABOR, THE DANGER OF INFLA- 
tion is, o1 sl ould be, a hogy ear-ome enough to keep it 
from pushing its advantages to extremes. A wheelbarrow 
filled with dollar bills to pay for a loaf of bread seems 
fantastic today. But an increase of 100 percent in living 
costs is not outside the realm of possibility. To diminish — 
that possibility is as much a responsibility of labor as it. 
is of the farmers, industry and the government. 
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STRATEGY FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE: THREE ARTICLES 


Senator Wagner on new objectives on the home front 


Sir William Beveridge on new pioneering for British health 


Jane Hoey on new concern, at the bottom levels 


Social Security Lifts Its Sights 


by ROBERT F. WAGNER 


The senior senator from New York again leads the legislative drive for 
advance as he did when the Social Security Act of 1935 was passed. The 
new bill (S. 1161) again bears his name, this time joined with that of 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana; and, in the House of Representa- 
tives, (H.R. 2861), that of Congressman John D. Dingell of Michigan. 


BoRN OF THE IMPERATIVES OF SOCIAL JUSTICE AND POSTWAR 
preparedness is the new social security measure now be- 
fore Congress. The bill charts no journey to some fabled 
Utopia. It is as American as hot biscuits. It attacks want 
and the fear of want by means of two devices, both 
tested by time and popularly accepted by our Republic. 
One is the device of social insurance, through which 
workers and employers contribute to provide a continu- 
ing income to American families when wages stop be- 
cause of old age, unemployment, sickness, or premature 
death. The other is the device of federal grants-in-aid to 
the states for public assistance to needy persons—the aged 
poor, the blind, dependent children and others faced with 
destitution. 

Social insurance is not new to the United States; it has 
operated successfully for part of our working people since 
the original Social Security Act was passed in 1935, We 
now propose to apply this principle to virtually the entire 
national family of working Americans, to liberalize some 
of its provisions and to add protection against certain 
hazards not now included—permanent disability, sickness, 
hospital and maternity costs. We propose also to liber- 
alize and extend existing provisions for federal aid to 
the states for the care of their currently needy people. 
Both devices seek to spread the risks and equalize the 
burdens so that no American family in this rich land 
need be without the minimum income required for sub- 
sistence. 

While we fight with familiar weapons and against a 
familiar foe we can say that by this measure we are quite 
definitely lifting our sights. Our present Social Security 
Act, splendid as are its accomplishments, is wholly inade- 
quate. This fact was recognized by Congress when it in- 
cluded in the act a directive to the Social Security Board 
to make continuing studies and periodically to recom- 
mend changes to Congress. It has been recognized in 
turn by the Board, which urged the 1939 amendments 
passed by Congress and which in its last two annual re- 
ports has recommended substantially the changes pro- 


posed by this bill. It was recognized by a group of emi- 
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nent Americans representing business, labor and the gen- 
eral public, which was appointed by the Senate and the 
Social Security Board in 1937 to advise on changes in the 
program, and which recommended many of the features 
embodied in the new bill. It is recognized today by union 
labor, and other organized groups who demand this meas- 
ure’s passage now as one of the nation’s war aims and as 
a bulwark against postwar unemployment and want. 


What We Are Driving At 


BRIEFLY LET ME SKETCH EACH OF THE MAIN PROVISIONS OF 
this bill. The new measure would: 

1. Create a unified national social insurance system. 
Along with a national system of public employment 
offices the bill includes: 

Old-age and survivors insurance; 

Permanent disability insurance and lump-sum death 
benefits; 

Expanded unemployment insurance; 

Temporary disability insurance and maternity benefits; 

Medical and hospitalization insurance; 

Protection of the social security rights of all those in 
military service; 

Unemployment allowances upon termination of mili- 
tary service. 

These elements in a comprehensive social insurance 
system would thus protect American workers and their 
families against all major economic hazards outside their 
control. ‘They would provide effective means for bring- 
ing jobs and workers together. And they would provide 
those now in military service with something to live on 
when they are demobilized and while they are looking 
for employment, and at the same time assure them of 
the social security rights they might have earned had they 
spent this war period in civilian employment. 

An overall federal system together with the new in- 
surance provisions would make possible economical, 
simple, and efficient administration. Local offices, local 
appeals boards and local advisory councils would bring 
actual operation close to all the people. One set of contri- 
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butions, one set of records and reports replacing the pres- 
ent multiplicity of such, would cure many headaches for 
employers and save needless administrative expense for 
the government. 


2. Broaden the coverage to include about 15,000,000 
workers now excluded from social insurance benefits. 


Farm workers, domestic servants, lay employes of religious . 


organizations, and persons employed by educational and 
charitable institutions as well as those now covered by 
the old-age and survivors insurance program, would come 
under all the insurance provisions. Self-employed persons 
—farmers, professional men and women, and owners of 
small businesses—would be covered by all provisions ex- 
cept those concerned with unemployment and temporary 
disability. Moreover, by voluntary compacts between the 
appropriate governmental unit and the Social Security 
Board, employes of state or local government units not 
now covered by existing systems. may be covered by the 
provisions for old age, survivors, permanent disability, 
medical care and hospitalization insurance. 

This increased coverage would give social insurance 
protection to practically all who work for a living. 


3. Provide a more adequate national system of public 
employment offices. This new system would be ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board and geared to 
postwar needs. A national employment office system is 
the most effective mechanism to connect workers and jobs 
for maximum use of our country-wide productive facilities 
and manpower; it can assist war workers and war 
veterans to find civilian jobs and promote employment 
not only in private industry but on farms. By strengthen- 
ing and expanding the present employment service we 
would help decrease the need for unemployment benefits, 
relief, and assistance. 


4. Protect the soctal security rights of men and women 
in the armed services; provide unemployment allowances 
on termination of military service. “Credits” for all in- 
surance benefits would be given for the entire period of 
military service, the cost being borne by the federal gov- 
ernment out of general revenue. Contributions would be 
deemed to have been paid on the basis of the individual’s 
average wage just prior to induction or of his highest 
monthly military pay (plus $60 monthly in lieu of sub- 
sistence) up to $3,000 a year. After demobilization, un- 
employed war veterans would be entitled to payments of 
from $12 to $30 a week according to the number of 
dependents. These benefits would be payable for twenty- 
six weeks of unemployment, and for a possible maximum 
of fifty-two weeks if that maximum is applied for other 
insured workers. 

Full insurance protection, long overdue, would thus be 
extended to those millions of young Americans who are 
offering their lives for our defense. Without deductions 
from their pay while in service, they would be entitled to 
the same benefits for which they would have been eligible 

had they worked in civilian jobs during the war. 


5. Establish a new federal unemployment insurance 
system, to be administered by the Social Security Board. 
Weekly benefits would be payable for twenty-six weeks, 
‘if a worker is unemployed that long, and may extend to 
fifty-two weeks if available funds are adequate. The 
waiting period for which no benefits could be claimed 
would be one week. Increased payments are provided for 
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the dependents of an unemployed worker. The maximum 
benefit would be $30 per week. 

A uniform national system would wipe out the dis- 
parities and injustices which have arisen through the 
operation of fifty-one separate state systems. 


6. Create, for the first time, a system of temporary and 
permanent disability insurance. Weekly benefits in case 
of temporary sickness would be identical in amount with 
those provided for unemployment, and would be paid for 
a maximum of twenty-six weeks. Permanent disability 
benefits would be identical with old age benefits. If a dis- 
abled worker can be rehabilitated so that he may return 
to work, the Social Security Board would arrange through 
the U. S. Public Health Service for proper care and serv- 
ices. 

Temporary sickness halts income just as temporary un- 
employment does, but at present neither the worker nor 
his family can draw benefits if he is physically unable to 
work. Permanent disability, like old age, causes retire- 
ment from work, but now a person who cannot work 
because he is permanently disabled, is not eligible for 
benefits and may, in fact, lose all protection under the 
present old-age and survivors insurance system. The 
United States is virtually the only country in the world 
that provides insurance against loss of income in old age 
without also providing against loss of income due to 
chronic disability. 

Disability as a social hazard ranks higher than either 
unemployment or old age, since in addition to ordinary 
costs of living the worker must meet medical expenses. 
There are more likely to be dependents also, than in the 
case of aged persons. The extent of the hazard may be 
gauged by the fact that in an ordinary year between one 
fourth and one third of American wage earners suffer 
one or more periods of disability lasting seven days or 
more. At any given time nearly 3,500,000 persons are ldid 
up with disabilities lasting more than six months. . 


7. Provide, for the first time also, health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. Illness is a major hazard faced by every 
family. Its costs are difficult to meet because they are 
usually unpredictable and often very large. Under the bill 
each insured worker and his dependents would be en- 
titled to the services of a physician and could choose any 
doctor he wished from among those in the community 
who had voluntarily agreed to go into the system. Each 
person is entitled also, on the doctor’s advice, to specialist. 
consultant, and laboratory services (including x-ray, ap- 
pliances, eye glasses, and so on) and necessary hospit 
care. The latter would be limited to thirty days in a year 
with a possible maximum of ninety days if the insurance 
fund could afford it. Doctors are left free to enter o1 
remain out of the system, to accept or reject patients whe 
may wish to select them, and every’ qualified hospital i 
eligible to participate. All illnesses are covered by hospita 
care except tuberculosis and mental disease. 

The bill contains various provisions to assure tha 
medical benefits will be of high quality, will promote a 
sonal relations between doctor and patient, will emphasiz 
prevention of disease, and will be adapted to the needs o: 
the community in both rural and urban areas. The Sur 
geon General, who would administer the professional anc 
technical aspects of the program, would be authorized t 
work out the closest possible coordination with the publi 
health services of the federal, (Continued on page 301 


Health and Security in Britain 


by WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., LL.D. 


The author of a report heard round the world, on his visit to the United 


States charges the democracies to plan now, in war, for a new era of better 


health through “fruitful cooperation between national and local govern- 
ments, the great healing professions, and the public.”’ 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED States OF AMERICA AND OF 
the British Commonwealth, with their Allies, are engaged 
in a war of unprecedented danger and severity. No action 
or inaction which weakens their war effort can be any- 
thing but foolish treachery to the cause in which their 
whole happiness and that of many other nations is in- 
volved. Some people think that this is a reason for re- 
fusing to discuss during the war the question of what is 
to happen after it; they tell us to concentrate on the war. 
These people are wrong. War and peace are indivisible. 

Democracies make war not for its own sake but for 
the sake of peace. Democracies will fight better, not worse, 
if they have a clear vision of that for which they-are 
fighting and can look forward to it as a better world 
after the war than that which they have known in the 
past. They cannot have that vision without discussion. 
The world after the war will not be a better world unless 
it has been planned in advance. Plans for peace should 
be made now—in war. 


That is certainly the view of the British people, as has. 


been shown by the welcome given by them to the plan 
for social security which I submitted to the British govern- 
ment about six months ago. I believe that the American 
people have the same interest even during war in post- 
war problems. That is why I have come as a private citi- 
zen to discuss some of these problems in the United 
States, to see how far they are common, and what each 
country can learn from the experience of other countries. 

My subject here, however, is not the whole of the plan 
for social security submitted by me to the British govern- 
ment, but one part only—a part which it is important to 
emphasize. 

Some people have talked as if this plan of mine was 
wholly or mainly a device for enabling the British people 
to celebrate victory by retiring from work forever on a 
social insurance income. That is a ludicrous misconcep- 
tion. The plan is concerned with ensuring incomes when 
for any reason people cannot work; unless that is done, 
want does not get abolished. But assurance of the in- 
dispensable income during interruption of earnings from 
whatever cause is accompanied by measures to reduce 
interruptions to a minimum. The aim of the plan is pre- 
vention as much as alleviation. 


Three Related Risks to Livelihood 


So FAR AS UNEMPLOYMENT IS CONCERNED, PREVENTION IS IN 
the main a problem of the organization of industry rather 
than of the social services, so that measures for this pur- 
pose lie in the main outside the Report. 

_ But three points are worth making: 

1. Provision for cash benefit in unemployment accounts 


only for a small part of the total expenditure proposed—- 
about £107,000,000 (very little more than was being spent 


in 1939) out of a total social security budget of about 
£,860,000,000 when the plan is in full operation in 1965. 
Most of the money is needed for old age, sickness, acci- 
dent, widowhood, children’s allowances, and so on. 


2. Administration of unemployment benefit through a 
nation-wide system of employment offices to which vacant 
jobs are notified ensures that no man can draw benefit if 
a suitable job is available for him. 

An employe losing his job and wishing to draw benefit 
has to make his claim at an employment office. If the 
employment office can offer him a job, it does so; he can- 
not’ refuse the job and draw benefit unless he is able to 
satisfy an independent tribunal consisting of an impar- 
tial chairman, an employer and an employe, that the job 
was not suitable for him. If he has lost his employment 
through misconduct or has left it voluntarily without just 
cause he is disqualified from benefit for a certain period. 
All this is in force today and will-be continued. There is 
no serious risk of men getting unemployment benefit 
while suitable work is available for them. 


3. Provision for training those who have to change 
their jobs is an integral part of the plan. 


So far as old age pensions are concerned, the plan 
makes an important change in the existing practice. The 
adequate pensions which it provides will not be given, 
as the present inadequate pensions are given, merely be- 
cause applicants have reached a certain age—as birthday 
presents. They will be given only on condition of retire- 
ment from work and they will be increased for every year 
that retirement is postponed. Any person reaching the 
minimum pensionable age—sixty-five for a man and sixty 
for a woman—and giving up work then will get the basic 
pension. If he goes on working he will get a higher pen- 
sion when he does retire. That is intended to encourage 
men to stay at work so long as they are able and so to 
decrease the number of idle workers in the community. 
This is particularly important for Britain in view of the 
relatively large and growing proportion of older people 
in the population. 

It is estimated that thirty years hence one in five of the 
people of Britain will be of pensionable age. It is im- 
portant for their own happiness and for production that 
those of them who can work and want to work should 
go on doing so. The plan gives them a financial incentive 
to work, while guarding them against want if they are 
unable to do so. Maintenance of the health of the popula- 
tigd Py. gene health measures throughout life should 
make more and more people able to go on working after 
reaching the minimum pensionable age, with pleasure to’ 
themselves and with advantage to the community. 


So far as industrial accidents’ are concerned, by sub- 
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stituting for the present system of liability of individual 
employers a social insurance system, the plan not only 
improves the cash provision for injured workmen, but 
proposes for all hazardous industries statutory associations 
of employers and workers for promotion of safety and 
rehabilitation. It retains a strong financial inducement to 
the employers in those industries to reduce accidents by 
imposing upon them a special levy, adjusted to the risk 
and the experience of accidents. 


Health Service for All Citizens 


SO FAR AS SICKNESS IS CONCERNED, PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
this by establishment of a comprehensive health service 
for all citizens is a cardinal feature of the plan. This in- 
volves a revolutionary development of the existing pro- 
vision for health under the National Insurance Act of 
1911 in two respects: 

1. In respect of the persons covered: Insurance for 
medical treatment at present applies only to the insured 
employes themselves and has many exceptions even 
among employes; thus persons in pensionable national or 
local government service, including teachers and pension- 
able railway servants, are excluded. Under my plan medi- 
cal treatment in return for insurance contribution will be 
given to all citizens—to all employes without exceptions; 
to independent workers like farmers and shopkeepers; 
to persons not gainfully occupied; and to their wives and 
families. 

2. In respect of the service provided: Medical treat- 
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ment under the present act is limited to general practi- 
tioner service, though some dental and ophthalmic 
treatment is provided (as additional benefits) to a small 
proportion of the population in approved societies having 
a surplus. It is proposed that in the future there should 
be secured for each citizen whatever medical treatment 
he requires in whatever form he requires it, at home or 
in hospital, general, specialist or consultant, together with 
drugs, dental, ophthalmic and surgical appliances, nursing 
and midwifery services and rehabilitation after accidents. 
It is proposed that part of the cost should be met by al- 
locating to treatment a share of the insurance contribu- 
tions paid by insured persons and by their employers if 
they have employers; the rest should come from national 
or local taxation. There should be no charge at the time 
of treatment. 


Security, Incentive—and Beans 


THE COST OF THE COMPLETE HEALTH AND REHABILITATION 
service is estimated in the Report at about £170,000,000 
a year, out of the total social security budget when the 
scheme is in full of operation of £860,000,000. This esti- 
mate, covering what is now paid to doctors in private 
practice as well as hospitals and institutions of all kinds 
represents about 3 percent of the estimated national in- 
come at the present time. Of the £170,000,000 about one 
quarter would be provided by contributions of the insured 
persons. 

This proposal settles only how citizens should pay for 
medical treatment; they should pay in advance by con- 
tributions and taxation when they are earning rather 
than by meeting doctors’ bills and hospital charges when 
they are ill and cannot be earning. That appears to us in 
Britain to be common sense. It does not destroy any in- 
centive to be well and active. It removes any economic 
barrier between those who are ill and the treatment which 
they need to make them well as soon as possible. It makes. 
it part of the national minimum for every British citizen 
to be at all times as well as science can make him. 

Can it be suggested seriously that this is likely to make 
the citizen less adventurous or destroy his initiative? I. 
saw not long ago a criticism of my plan made, I think, 
on this side of the Atlantic, in which the critic said that 
if there had been a Beveridge Plan in Elizabethan Eng- 
land there would never have been a Raleigh, a Hawkins, 
or a Drake. It seemed to me worth while to look up the 
family history and circumstances ofeach of those ad- 
venturous men. 

Raleigh was the son of a country gentleman with a 
landed estate, not as large as it had been once, but enough 
to send young Raleigh to Oxford without a scholarship; 
he was not starved while at school. Hawkins belonged to 
a well-established family of shipbuilders and shipowners. 
These are not the kind of people who are often without 
enough money to pay the butcher in Britain, nor, I sus- 
pect, in America. Drake’s parents were not well off but 
he was a kinsman of Hawkins and, helped by that family 
connection, was a ship’s captain at the age of twenty-two; 
starvation had nothing to do with his adventure. There’ 
was no Beveridge Plan in Elizabethan England but each 
of these three adventurous men, Raleigh, Hawkins and 
Drake, had anticipated the plan by choosing his parents 
well; each from birth had social security. Adventure 
comes not from those who are half starved but from 
those who are full of beans. (Continued on page 303) 


Families in Need in Wartime 


by JANE M. HOEY 


Behind the mounting curves of employment and national income, this 


informed writer reveals the millions of Americans too old, too young, too 
handicapped to work, and shows how wartime conditions increase their 
need for assistance and for community services. 


WITH THE RISING FLOOD-TIDE OF WAR EMPLOYMENT, RELIEF 
loads everywhere have ebbed as if by magic. The ready 
acceptance by those on relief of job opportunities, wher- 
ever and whenever they appeared, ought to dispel the 
popular misconception that the able unemployed are idle 
because “they won’t work.” 

The story of the final achievement of economic inde- 
pendence by many families is told for those who can see 
the human values behind statistics in the uninterrupted 
decline in relief case loads since 1941. The number re- 
ceiving general public assistance in February 1943 was 
approximately one half the number in the same month a 
year earlier. The number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children was 16 percent lower in February 
1943 than in February 1942; the number of old-age assist- 
ance recipients was 2 percent lower. 

The unprecedented employment opportunities of the 
war years have brought many families something nearer 
economic security than they have ever known. Money 
earned has psychological values beyond its intrinsic worth. 
But its dollars-and-cents value bulks large indeed to the 
family endeavoring to bring a refractory budget into line 
with assistance payments. It is not hard to imagine the 
heady satisfactions of a family of eight in adjusting to 
the differential between a relief payment of $34 a month 
and the monthly wage of $195 earned in a new war in- 
dustry by the handicapped head of the household. Nor 
is it difficult to understand the renewed zest in living of 
an elderly couple, managing frugally on their combined 
old-age assistance payments of $70 monthly, when the 
husband was “called back” to work at a wage of over 
$200 a month. oe 

Such instances are numerous in the expanding war 
economy. For countless families, however, hardships do 
not cease to exist with the end of economic dependency. 
Many women with small children have welcomed a 
wage-earning job only because of economic pressure 
which could not be relieved in any other way. As a 
tule, they are fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
reconciling the dual responsibilities of wage earner and 
homemaker, particularly when they have been unable to 
make satisfactory arrangements for their children. Sim- 


cause of his inability to earn enough to send for them or 
to find a house for them when transportation is finally 
available. When entire families migrate the least habit- 
able housing in the overcrowded communities is usually 
all they can secure. 

The general restlessness of youth in a war period in- 
clines the children of economically dependent families to 
seek the here-and-now advantages of a job rather than 
the postponed benefits which come from education and 
vocational training. The schooling of many adolescents 
and even younger children has been interrupted in areas 
where acute labor shortages exist and where the lure of 
employment opportunities makes it difficult for the au- 
thorities to enforce school attendance laws. 

While substantial gains in income have been realized 
for many families through additional or better paid em- 
ployment, in some instances because of the high costs of 
living, current wages provide little more than the former 
assistance payment. To the family of nine in which the 
mother now earns $12 a week, any increase in income 
above the amount of the assistance payment of $35 a 
month seemed essential. Only time can determine 
whether this family, and others like it, are sufficiently 
compensated for the loss of the mother’s full-time care 
by so slight a gain in income. Undoubtedly many fam- 
ilies formerly dependent, particularly those of the aged, 
the disabled, and of mothers now working, will find the 
burden of fulltime employment too difficult to bear and 
will reapply for assistance. 

The growing labor shortage constitutes the greatest but 
not the only reason why families no longer need public 
assistance. Thus allotments from relatives inducted into 
the armed forces have made it possible for some families 
to manage independently of public assistance. In consid- 
erably fewer instances, relatives, because of increased in- 
come, have assumed responsibility for recipients of public 
assistance and occasionally an aged parent has been of- 
fered a home in return for the care of young grandchil- 
dren to permit a married daughter to accept employment. 


Those in Need Today 


NoTWITHSTANDING PRESENT INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY, THERE ARE 


still approximately five million persons in the continental 
United States living in families receiving one or more of 
the three special types of public assistance, or general as- 
sistance. An unknown number of needy persons live in 
communities where there is no provision for their care, 
because general assistance programs do not exist or be- 
cause funds are inadequate. 

Recent shifts in the economic structure have enabled 
many families to achieve financial independence; the 
same changes have precipitated a condition of need for 


ilarly, many aged and handicapped persons have sought 
employment, though they realized that their physical in- 
firmities would not permit sustained self-support. 

_ Ordinarily it is only the pinch of financial stringency 
‘that persuades families to leave their own homes for 
better opportunities in new or expanded industrial areas. 
any of these families have bitter experiences in the 
ange surroundings. The wage earner who has left his 
amily at home fears that he may be stranded indefinitely 
n the new community without his wife and children be- 


In addi- 


pted 


other families heretofore capable of self-support. 
tion to the groups for which society already has acce Fi 
responsibility—the old, the sick, the handicapped, an 


children—there are emerging the “new” poor. Many of 
this group are hesitatingly or urgently coming to the 


social agencies, both public and private, with requests for 
financial assistance and other services. They include the 
war-made families—young wives and babies of men 1n 
military service unable to manage on the monthly allow- 
ance for servicemen’s dependents, and the unmarried 
mother and her child for whom, frequently, medical care 
and a financial and social plan must be arranged. Older, 
well-established family groups are also being placed at a 
financial disadvantage by the induction into service of a 
son or brother or other relative, particularly when no de- 
pendent’s allowance is available or when it is far below 
the member’s previous contribution to the family. Com- 
munities which have not benefited by booming war 1n- 
dustry are feeling the pinch of “hard times” through 
population loss as inhabitants migrate to more promising 
fields and through increasing demands of those who re- 
main for assistance or jobs. 


The Impacts of the War 


THE NEEDS OF SOME OF THESE FAMILIES ARE BEING RECOG- 
nized. Others are just beginning to be projected, like a 
lengthening shadow on the horizon of the future. But 
they are inescapable and must be included, grim as the 
task may be, in any inventory of need at the present time. 
New groups of people in need include the children of 
homes broken by the vicissitudes of war—death, deser- 
tion, neglect; young people who meet physical and moral 
shipwreck on the high seas of adventure; the migrants, 
dispossessed of home and status; and the heart-breaking 
casualties of the war, maimed in mind and body. 
Recipients of assistance differ only in the degree of 
their unmet needs from the large low-income population 
still remaining in this country. Information on civilian 
spending and saving for 1941 and 1942 from the Office of 
Price Administration gives convincing evidence of low 
income levels despite general industrial improvements: 


In 1942 there were slightly over 41 million civilian “spend- 
ing units,” consisting roughly of 33 million families of two 
or more persons, and 8 million single civilians. These spend- 
ing units received in the aggregate about $105,000,000 of 
money income, an average of $2,558 per spending unit for 
iiiea earn, of. 

Spending units with incomes of less than $1,500 in 1942 
comprised about 41 percent of the total number, but re- 
ceived only 14 percent of aggregate money income... . 
Their average income was $862. In other words, people in 
this class were just barely able on the average to maintain 
even their usual low living standards out of current income. 
In fact a substantial part of this low income group actually 
spend on current living more than they receive as income. . . 


In view ofthis it is no overstatement to include this 
group as either actually or potentially in need. 

Perhaps some families with excessively low incomes 
may be able to secure a better living because of better 
employment opportunities. But the possibility of self- 
support for the large residual group receiving some form 
of public assistance at the present time, notwithstanding 
increasing labor shortages, appears none too bright. The 
average age of the more than 2,000,000 recipients of old- 
age assistance, by far the largest dependent group, is 
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nearly seventy-five years. Less than 30 percent are esti- 
mated to be below seventy years of age. Employable per- 
sons in minority groups, even when they are living in 
communities where there is a heavy demand for labor, 
are sometimes unable to obtain work. Families with em- 
ployed members sometimes have income too meager to 
support the family. Many types of seasonal, or casual 
employment, yield small returns because of low, wage 
rates or irregularity of work. In such instances assistance 
must supplement earnings, and meet emergencies. 

Some persons unemployed as a result of the liquida- 
tion of the Work Projects Administration are in need to- 
day. The younger workers whose skills were maintained 
already have been absorbed, but older men and women 
cannot shift so readily to new locations and new jobs. 
Take one depressed’community in which about a third of 
the WPA projects in its state were located. When liquida- 
tion occurred most of the workers were either older men 
and women, or handicapped individuals who could not 
be retrained for factory work. In this comimunity about 
half of the WPA project workers were expected to apply 
for assistance. 

Continuation of their dependency has meant disap- 
pointment and frustration to many families. As oppor- 
tunities for employment increased, families with older 
sons began to look forward to a time when they could 
become financially independent and even achieve modest 
comfort. The induction into military service of sons has 
frequently meant indefinite postponement of the families’ 
dream of economic independence. Often the induction 
of one member creates for the family emotional as well 
as financial problems, particularly when changed stand- 
ards of living and an application for aid are involved. 

It is deplorable but perhaps inevitable that families 
with the narrowest margins should be most exposed to~ 
the social disorganization of war. In many industrial 
areas, for example, housing shortages have led families 
with resources to buy substandard dwellings in order to 
have a roof over their heads. As a result, the former 
occupants have been pushed into slums, shanty-towns, 
cabins and trailer camps on the fringes of city limits. The> 
newcomer into town, particularly if he has limited funds, — 
is apt to fare very badly in the general scramble for hous- 
ing because he does not know the normal resources of a 
community. Prior to rent control, dependent families” 
with small rental allowances were frequently faced with — 
eviction and had to “double up” with other family units. — 
2 


Levels of Assistance 


; 
FoR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE, AVERAGE PAYMENTS FOR 
public assistance have increased somewhat since the cost 


of $1 in twenty-nine states, including ten states where the 
increase amounted to more than $3. National totals, 
however, obscure the wide diffierences among states, and 
state averages conceal ranges among counties and muni- 
cipalities and among individual recipients in all jurisdic- 


ions. For example, state averages for aid to dependent 
hildren in February 1943 ranged from $16.93 to $65.57 
nd for general assistance from $4.67 to $37.30. Look at 
he variations as families experience them. 

In one community, a widow with five small children 
as since her son’s induction the servicemen’s dependents 
Mowance of $62 a month. The agency administering aid 
o dependent children supplements this income with $44 
-month to meet the family’s requirements. In another 
tate there is a family presenting an identical situation. 
Nhen the son was drafted this widowed mother and 
ive younger brothers and sisters also received a monthly 
llowance of $62. But supplementary assistance could 
ot be given. The allowance exceeded the amount the 
gency would have been able to provide had the family 
een left with no income at all. 


Communities are concerned about the rising cost of 
iving and public assistance agencies are giving earnest 
onsideration to the problem; but the wide variation 
mong states and localities which still exists makes it 
lificult to compare trends in living costs and in assist- 
nce payments on a nation-wide basis. However, it 1s 
vident that assistance payments which heretofore made 
he status of families tolerable are no longer adequate in 
ertain localities. Many families receive no additional 
ssistance to offset the increased cost of living. In some 
£ these communities general assistance, provided only 
in kind,” includes no items except food, fuel, and house- 
old incidentals. Other requirements either remain un- 
met or are provided only when the family’s need for 
hem is extreme, such as payment of rent to prevent evic- 
ion. In one community the maximum food allowance is 
ixed at $15 a month regardless of the size of the family. 


In such circumstances the discontinuance of the Food 
tamp Plan and of the distribution of surplus commo- 
ities constitutes a serious loss. The stamp plan, which 
vas established in 1939 primarily to raise farm income, 
Iso raised the food standards of low income families. 
t was discontinued as of March 1, 1943. In most of the 
reas where this program was not in operation, surplus 
ommodities were distributed directly, but as surpluses 
lwindled this program, too, was discontinued. In De- 
ember 1942, more than 1,250,000 families were receiving 
dditional food either through food stamps or through the 
irect distribution of surplus commodities. More than 
alf the families receiving aid to dependent children and 
lightly more than three fifths of the general assistance 
ase loads benefited under these programs, as did a 
maller proportion of old-age assistance and aid to the 
lind recipients—about one out of five. Almost 20 per- 
ent of the families receiving food through these pro- 
rams received no assistance other than surplus commo- 
ities or food stamps—sometimes because general public 
ssistance was not available, sometimes because funds 
yere inadequate to provide additional aid or because the 
imilies were not eligible for the special types of assist- 
nce. In communities unable to meet the requirements 
é needy families these programs provided a substantial 
source. 

As one means of meeting its responsibility toward 
imilies in need even during the new prosperity of the 
4 era, the Social Security Board has recommended to 
ongress a unified program of public assistance, with 
leral participation, to provide general assistance for 
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those not covered under the existing special categories of 
assistance. 


A Recommended Program 


ONE URGENT REASON FOR A UNIFIED PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
assistance is that people who do not qualify under the 
residence provisions in state laws now are excluded from 
@erferal assistance and the three special types of public 
aid. With the mass movement of workers to war pro- 
duction centers, many families are losing their legal resi- 
dence. Grave problems arise when jobs terminate or 
when sickness or other emergencies develop which the 
limited resources of the family cannot meet. A program 
of general assistance, with need as the sole criterion for 
eligibility and no residence restrictions, seems the most 
effective means of helping these families. 

Pending a revision of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for general public assistance it has been suggested 
that the provisions for aid to dependent children be lib- 
eralized. This would involve increasing the maximum 
payments for aid to dependent children for which federal 
matching is available or removing maximums. This 
would leave a state free to use federal funds under an 
approved plan to meet the federal share of as much as- 
sistance as the state agency deems necessary. In addition, 
it has been recommended that authority be granted to 
provide special federal aid to states which cannot provide 
adequate assistance under federal-state programs because 
of meager resources. The need of the state would be 
measured by some objective scale as per capita income. 

The consideration of the financial needs of families in 
wartime must not obscure their other problems. Today 
more and more families and individuals are seeking 
guidance in matters not solely concerned with economic 
need. The emotional stresses which accompany the sep- 
aration of family members, the anxiety surrounding hasty 
war marriages, the disruption of normal family controls 
over children and youth, the question of shifting from 
present jobs to war industry, plans for sons or husbands 
given medical discharges from army or navy—these and 
many other problems arise today in families that have 
achieved economic independence. Forced back upon 
themselves, often under bewildering and difficult circum- 
stances, these families are seeking help from community 
resources. In many places private family and children’s 
agencies are under growing pressure for services of all 
kinds; in other places, because private agencies are un- 
available, public agencies are attempting to meet such 
non-financial difficulties. 


THE NEED EVERYWHERE IS FOR SERVICE TO PEOPLE, YOUNG 
and old, impoverished and economically self-sufficient, 
who are caught in perplexing circumstances created by 
the war. How to give such service when fewer trained 
and experienced workers are available is a question of 
increasing urgency. Despite their growing burden, pub- 
lic assistance agencies continue steadfastly aware of their 
primary function of relieving financial need. Above all, 
they recognize that their first and continuing task is to 
strengthen family life by providing as adequately as pos- 
sible for human needs. In wartime, perhaps even more 
challengingly than in more stable periods, it is impera- 
tive that the basic principle of the right of the individual 
in need to public assistance be asserted. 
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First Things First 


by RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR. 


A plea that Freedom from Fear—fear of militar 


y aggression in a national 


sense—be made the immediate basic step called for in implementing the 


Atlantic Charter:—by the author of “Divided They Fall.” 


AN OBSERVATION ONCE MADE BY ONE OF THE MODERN WISE 
men of the East has often been in my mind these years. 
“T have learned silence from the talkative, toleration from 
the intolerant,” he said, “and kindness from the unkind; 
yet strange, I am ungrateful to my teachers.” * 

By the same token, Adolf Hitler and his Nazis have 
already written in bloody characters the Q.E.D. necessary 
to bring to the world a dynamic peace. For by constant 
adherence to the doctrine of divide and conquer; by 
repeatedly using the isolation of other nations to destroy 
them, the Nazis have driven home to a preponderant 
number of the peoples of the world that collective security 
is necessary for their own self-preservation. 

Today, as in 1918, as in every war period of our his- 
tory, Americans are again hoping for a world where 
future generations may live and grow without dread of 
mass slaughter. Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt epitomized this yearning in one of the four 
freedoms, Freedom from Fear. It is that freedom which 
connotes the outlawing of war. Its attainment requires 
the establishment of an international organization, pur- 
suant to an agreement between nations, with power to 
deal effectively with international robbers and gangsters. 
This cornerstone must be firmly laid before we can erect 
an enduring structure to embrace other aims of ‘the 
Atlantic Charter. 


Freedom from Aggression 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR OF MILITARY AGGRESSION INVOLVES NO 
altruism. It is just plain, direct, unadulterated, intelli- 
gent self-interest. Its attainment requires that the United 
Nations win the military victory and put first things first 
to make the resulting peace permanent rather than just 
another interlude between wars. But its attainment is 
neither impossible, as the cynics maintain, nor is it certain, 
as some optimists believe. It will require the steering of 
a careful, intelligent course between the Scylla of those 
who do too little and do it too late, and the Charybdis 
of those who would do too much and try to do it too 
soon. Fools are its enemies no less than knaves; star- 
gazers can wreck its accomplishment as effectively as 
cynics. 

On the contrary, there is realism no less than hope in 
recognizing that the big four of the United Nations are 
united in self-interest not only in their defense against the 
aggressors but also in their determination for a permanent 
peace. Whiatever may be their conflicts in world trade, 
whatever differences they may have in ideologies, religion, 
cultures or forms of government, none of them wanted 
the present war. China, Britain, Russia, the United 
States, all went to lengths which now seem almost in- 
credible to avoid entering the conflict. Make no mistake: 


the Chinese are today fighting for China, the Russians 


* “Sand and Foam,” by Kahlil Gibran. 
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are fighting for the U.S.S.R., the British are fighting for 
their Commonwealth of Nations, and we are fighting for 
the United States. 

Saying or pretending otherwise creates dangerous con- 
fusion; and if we are to combat this it is important that 
we understand what we are not fighting for. We of the 
United States are not fighting for or against communism 
or any other form of government, social or economic sys- 
tem. We are not fighting to preserve or destroy the British 
Empire. We are not fighting to force democracy upon 
other peoples. Nor are we fighting to determine the right 
or wrong of the claims of our enemies in the present war. 
Rather we and Britain and Russia and China are fighting 
to make it impossible for any nation to set itself up again 
as the sole judge of its rights against other nations and 
then attempt to impose them forcibly. 

Let us be clear that in so doing we are fighting to 
abolish the sovereignty of every nation in the world, in- 
cluding our own—to the exact and limited extent that 
the conception of national sovereignty hitherto has in- 
cluded the unlimited power of any nation to try to enjoin 
its will upon any other nation by force of arms or by 
threat of force. Nor can we expect Britain or Russia to 
surrender their sovereignty to this extent unless we in the 
United States limit our own in the same way. 

Let us be clear in this, also, that with the unconditional © 
surrender of our enemies, there will exist in the United 
Nations the power to accomplish collective security in the 
world if the nations which are now united in war can 
agree among themselves. Added to this power is the fact, 
which is a fact, that both Britain and Russia give every 
indication that, to them, such an outcome transcends any 
conflicting interests which may exist between them. Both 
have made it clear that they will approach any negotiations 
in respect to a postwar world with a mutual recognition 
that whatever either of them may lose in the process they 
will not have lost as much as both of them would lose if 
they did not emerge from the negotiations as friends. 


The Challenge to Americans 


OUR OWN INTELLIGENT SELF-INTEREST REQUIRES THAT WE. 
attain a kindred perspective. That we have not already 
attained it is due to geography. Our civilians have not 
walked hand in hand with death and destruction. ‘There 
are still among us those who grumble at the extent of 
our contributions in materials and even those who ask 
how we are to be paid. But Dunkirk struck the spark 
martyrdom from the flint in British hearts. Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, and Sevastopol will ever be symbols of super- 
human determination to die rather than be conquered . 
Russia’s counters have been human lives and they already 
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run into millions. . 
Britain, on the one hand, has pursued a definite foreign 


policy for the past half century that she would under no 
circumstances engage in military hostilities with the 
United States. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. has long had as the 
controlling concern in its foreign policy the necessity of 
eliminating the possibility of attack by anti-Russian states 
on its western border. Stalin will undoubtedly insist on 
territorial acquisitions to the west unless Soviet Russia can 
have assurance against such threats in the future. If there 
is an adequate agreement to replace the prewar balance of 
power with collective security there is every reason to ex- 
pect that Stalin’s requirements will be very different than 
if he apprehends anti-Russian machinations among his 
present allies. 

Common interest of the British and Soviet people in 
fighting a common enemy has already dispelled much of 
the distrust which existed between them prior to the Nazi 
invasion of Russia. Suspicion has given way to a mutual 
respect. Each has now been able to attain a better com- 
prehension of the intensity as well as the futility of the 
hope, which each of them had, that by appeasement their 
peoples could escape involvement in a shooting war. In 
our own idiom both governments and peoples alike now 
understand that by hanging together they can insure their 
own safety in Europe, which would be seriously jeop- 
ardized if they could be hanged separately. 

These promising trends in allied capitals narrow down 
our forecast. There is a realistic, hopeful, concrete basis 
upon which to establish collective security in the world if 
we ourselves, government and citizens of the United 
States, have the will to do so. 

If we are not to lose the peace, therefore, the issue must 
be presented to the American people as directly and sim- 
ply as possible. If so presented they can safely be relied 
upon. The considered and collective conclusion of the 
people as a whole is more reliable on any fundamental 
issue than the judgment of any one individual no matter 
how wise he is. If that is not so, the whole concept of 
democracy is false. When you hear anyone dismiss this 
concept with the remark, “You can’t change human 
nature,” you can be sure that he reflects his own nature 
more accurately than he reflects human nature. I have 
always wondered how anyone can believe that he can 
enter someone’s else mind and discover what prompted 
the other man’s action. I remember as a child that my 
grandfather was accustomed to remark that “A man 
most clearly reveals himself in the motives which he 
ascribes to others.” His son was to take this to heart when 
as a statesman and diplomat he held constantly to the 
tenet that the road to progress lay in man’s capacity to 
attribute to others motives as proper as his own. The 
artist, James Turner, once came upon a woman in his 
studio looking at one of his rare pictures of a sunset. 
“That isn’t real,” she remarked, “I never saw a sunset 
like that.” “I understand,” said Turner, “but wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if you could?” 


Teeth and Teeth 


EVERY POSSIBLE EFFORT SHOULD BE MADE, THEN, TO SPREAD 
understanding not only of the necessity for a world or- 
ganization with teeth in it, but of the minimum biting 
power such teeth require at the outset. Those who recog- 
nize the necessity for world security must. themselves 
learn to emphasize the difference between collective se- 
curity in a military sense and world cooperation in an 
economic sense. Freedom from want, for example, is an 
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economic freedom. Its attainment can be reached along 
the cooperative road without the surrender of national 
sovereignty. I grant that the world as a whole and in- 
dividual nations are dependent on adequate economic 
respiratory systems. If our international economic life is 
left protractedly at loose ends, forces may be unleashed 
which would set at sixes and sevens any mutual provisions 
for maintaining world order. But it is even clearer that 
attempts at attaining freedom from want would be short- 
lived and futile if not preceded by collective security 
against aggression. 

Moreover the basis for an immediate agreement on 
collective security between China, Britain, Russia and the 
United States exists now and is susceptible of public com- 
prehension. On the contrary any prospective formula for 
world economic cooperation is inherently complicated and 
speedy agreement may be infinitely difficult. It is not 
necessary to postpone plans for economic cooperation 
while the initial step to outlaw war is being effectively 
taken. But agreement on the economic ultimate is not a 
prerequisite to this initial military step. 

That is why it is essential that it be recognized now 
that the “teeth” or coercive force to be vested in any im- 
mediate postwar organization should be strictly limited 
to maintaining world military security and should include 
no coercive police power over international economic, 
cultural, religious or ideological developments—nor over 
the internal affairs of its members other than restriction 
on actual or potential military equipment. 

Recent polls of public opinion show that a considerable 
body of American opinon is by no means indifferent to 
the possibilities of an effective international police force 
backed by a world organization. Candor requires that we 
make clear that the price to be paid for it will be in terms 
of limitations on control by the United States, and by 
other nations, of their own military establishments. What 
those limitations should be in terms of trusteeship or 
other restrictions, together with the size of armaments 
in the custody of individual nations, need not be and 
could not be determined now. The important factor is 
the acceptance by the public of the principle that some 
“limitations” will be necessary and that there must be an 
enforceable international law. For law and faith are the 
parents of freedom. The danger of war will persist until 
the world is organized in such a way that military power 
can only be used to uphold established international law. 

It must be clearly recognized, also, that the proposal of 
an international police force will not come about auto- 
matically at the end of the war. Hindsight should enable 
us to see now what were the mistakes made by the makers 
of the last peace that failed to prevent the present world 
conflict. The fatal mistakes not only at Versailles but in 
the twenty years following World War I, were (a) failure 
to concentrate on collective military security; (b) pre- 
occupation with map-making and boundaries plus (c) 
unwillingness to face the basic impracticability of main- 
taining national isolation by new states or old; and (d) 
failure to join in establishing an international organiza- 
tion with adequate power to outlaw the nationalistic 
employment of armed forces as instruments for determin- 
ing disputes between nations. 

With this record before us, there can be no reasonable 
hope that the nations of the world can attain “military 
security” in our time unless such an international or- 
ganization is set up; unless it is vested with power to 
control an international police force; and unless its power 
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to use that force or the threat of force is limited to con- 
trolling the manufacture of arms, to quarantining aggres- 
sors, and to preventing military invasion and conquest. 
The “teeth” should extend no further than this, but in 
modern air power we have at last incisors and grinders 
which can do the work. 


The Compass of Public Opinion 


THOSE WHO WERE EFFECTIVE IN CREATING CONFUSION IN THE 
public mind after World War I did so largely by em- 
phasizing the negative rather than the positive. They 
paraded verbally all the things which this or that group 
was against. We were told that we had been drawn into 
the conflict by American bankers who wanted us to save 
their investments abroad. We were told that it was unjust 
that Britain—a nation of forty-four millions—owned a 
quarter of the earth; that armament makers were the 
principal instigators of war. 

A quarter century later, we were told, before Pearl 
Harbor, that it was nonsense to believe that there was 
any danger of attack by Japan, that the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans were our insuperable defenses, that wars in 
Europe or Asia were no concern of ours. There is no 
plausible reason why the American people now should 
follow those who like Senators Nye and Wheeler and 
Congressman Fish then gave counsel that has proved so 
wrong. 

Looking ahead, the line of division in American pub- 
lic opinion on peace proposals is likely to disclose that, in 
effect, radicals and reactionaries will be unwittingly 
aligned against a combination of liberals and conserva- 
tives. To my mind, there is little fundamental distinction 
between radicals and reactionaries in terms of mind and 
heart. Radicals tend to be visionaries, reactionaries to be 
mollusks. In both categories we are apt to find combina- 
tions of clear minds with bad hearts, or muddled minds 
with good hearts. What both generally have in common 
are closed minds—radicals with unrebuttable presump- 
tions in favor of any suggested change, reactionaries with 
unrebuttable presumptions against it. The radical is in- 
clined to hold up the reactionaries as representing the 
only alternative to the particular position the radical advo- 
cates. The reactionary acts similarly toward the radicals. 

Both aim these respective arguments at liberals and con- 
servatives. There is little to choose between a Dies and a 
_ Browder except that each of them can understand the 


threat to society of the other without any consciousness of 


mutuality in their symptoms. 
- When there is a combination of a clear mind with a 
good heart, we are more likely to be on the scent of a con- 


peace. The war itself has reversed that. 


-sota and Burton of Ohio, Republic 


is predicated on the conviction 


y security should not be confused with 
hopes for future cultural, educational and sorec ca 
interplay among the various peoples of the ie . Par- 
ticularly, it should be underscored that mutual commit- 
ments or military instruments which may be agreed to 
by the United Nations in an effort to attain Freedom from 
Fear, are not to be directed at trying to coerce peoples 
or nations in their internal life. 

So defined, the various organizations which are evoly- 
ing or trying to evolve programs for the peace may well 
agree on military security as an immediate prerequisite 
upon which their programs all depend. There may be 
reasonable differences of opinion in respect to the necessity 
or extent of economic sanctions within the framework of 
world economic cooperation. There may be differences of 
opinion in respect to the degree or extent or tming of 
other internal or international developments. But there 
need be no disagreement between proponents of world | 
federation, proponents of the four freedoms, proponents 
of democracy, socialism, or whatever, that here is a rock 
upon which to build. 

Contrariwise, the public can be brought to see that the 
inescapable logic of national isolationism leads to an armed 
truce—infinitely more expensive, less likely to succeed, 
than collective security. 


Where We Stand 


AT THE MOMENT, CHINA, BriraIn, THE U.S.S.R. THE 
United States and our allies have rallied to the United 
Nations in order to defend ourselves against the attempt 
of the Axis nations to subjugate the world by military 
force. This is a military association for specific war pur- 
poses. In facing and successfully meeting a common 
danger it can become a springboard for continued co- 
operation after the fighting itself has ended. Members of 
this wartime organization will have the power to met 
mine and administer the long period of occupation which 
is likely to follow the expected unconditional surrender 
of the Axis nations. Upon their wisdom and good will 
during this period will depend the hope and capacity of 
any permanent world organization to prevent another 
global war. - 

Moreover, the big four of the United Nations have a 
much more fundamental identity of economic interest, 
much less conflict in political interests, than the Allies 
on whose side we were fighting in World War I. Our 
long run concern, as well as theirs, is to emerge from the 
present conflict with increased respect and friendship for 
each other. All the members of the United Nations want 
Freedom from Fear. We can all recognize now that | 
basic reason that, one after another, we had to fight this 
war was because the will for power in our present op 
ponents was more dynamic than our common will 
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eA resolution has been before the United S n 
this spring drawn up by four Senators—Ball of Mi 

on of s, Hatch of } 

Mexico and Hill of Alabama, Democrat: 0 
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The Future of Europe 


by G. D. H. COLE 


A succinct analysis of the factors which democratic planning for European 


reconstruction must consider, and of British and American postwar policy: 


—by a distinguished British economist and writer. 


WE IN BriTIAN HAVE LONG TAKEN A PRIDE IN THE SELF- 
governing character of our local governing institutions. 
Our city and borough councils and, more recently, the 
elected councils of our counties also (covering rural and 
lesser urban areas) have been not mere agents of our 
central government, but bodies largely autonomous and 
even, in many matters, independent of central control. 
But in recent years great difficulties have arisen in con- 
nection with this local autonomy. With the growth of 
urban population towns have spilled over into country 
areas and in some parts of the country have become solid- 
ly joined together into what is in effect, though not in its 
government, a single city. 

At the same time, technological developments have 
made many of our local government areas much too 
small for the effective administration of some of the es- 
sential services which they control; and all sorts of 
clumsy expedients have had to be adopted in order to 
secure joint action over areas wide enough to correspond 
to modern realities, in both a civic and an economic sense. 
We have, however, found an intense reluctance on the 
part of the local authorities to agree to any major changes 
in powers or boundaries; for even the town which has 
in fact come to be merely part of a greater city clings 
vigorously to its independence, and the county authori- 
ties strongly resist giving up any part of their areas to 
the cities whose buildings have encroached upon them. 


Ir 1s Not, I THINK, FANCIFUL TO DESCRY IN THIS SITUATION 
an analogy to that which exists over the wider field of 
Europe as a whole. In Europe, too, many of the political 
boundaries no longer correspond at all to economic re- 
alities; and anyone who sets out to plan for European 
reconstruction on the basis of the separateness of the pre- 
war states finds himself in great difficulty as soon as he 
approaches such problems as transport, or power supply, 
or planned investment in the development of the re- 
sources of countries less advanced in an economic sense. 
The engineer, left to face such problems in the light of 
his technical knowledge, would obviously ignore the 
political frontiers altogether, and would indeed protest 
the impossibility of devising sound technical solutions 
without ignoring them. Yet if he were allowed to ignore 
them and to plan for the new Europe on purely eco- 
nomic principles, based on physical but leaving out hu- 
man geography, it is manifest that his plans would not 
work—at all events in the absence of an all-European 
despot armed with ruthless power to bend the nations 
to his will. 
- On the other hand, the economic factors cannot be 
merely set aside on the plea that the political factors are 
against them. ‘The most urgent of all the tasks of 
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European reconstruction is to make an end of the dire 
poverty which still exists over a large part of Europe; 
and this cannot be done without planning which must, 
in many cases, leap across political frontiers. 

Much better transport is essential in order to enable 
the peoples in more backward areas to get access to the 
markets without which it cannot pay them to attempt 
to adopt higher standards of cultivation and grading of 
products, or to produce for specialized quality markets. 
Large-scale plans for the supply of cheap power, for 
water supply and land drainage and irrigation, and also 
for the growth of industries producing cheap necessities 
for a wide market, are no less desirable; but it would 
be plainily wrong economically, and would result in high- 
cost production, if these plans were made separately for 
each state area, out of relation to the plans made for 
other areas. 

If, as seems likely, there develops after the war some 
sort of International Investment Corporation with the 
function of bringing about a rise in European living 
standards, especially by planned investment in the poorer 
areas, such a body will have to plan to a considerable 
extent on lines which will cross political boundaries; and 
such planning, if it-comes into effect, will inevitably 
raise new issues of national sovereignty similar to those 
which have arisen over great international waterways, 
such as the Danube, but on an immensely larger scale. 

The economic forces are all obviously pulling in the 
direction of larger units of administration. But it is 
equally obvious that the peoples of Europe have cul- 
turally no wish to be swallowed up in vast Leviathans, 
or to have their national boundaries obliterated. The 
problem, then, is clearly one of reconciling the economic 
need for larger planning units with the cultural need for 
the preservation of units small enough to enjoy a com- 


-mon consciousness of community and a common tra- 


dition. 

The position is further complicated by the military 
factor; for it is plain that small states cannot hope in the 
future to arm themselves even sufficiently to resist at- 
tacks by their larger neighbors until help can be or- 
ganized on their side. The small state cannot survive as 
a military power, and its position is bound to be increas- 
ingly precarious, especially where it either occupies a key 
geographical position or happens to possess resources, 
such as mineral deposits, of exceptional importance for 
the conduct of modern war. 


Signposts on the Road 


THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN, WITH THEIR ISLAND TRADITION, 
have an instinctive sympathy with the aspirations of the 
smaller nations, and none at (Continued on page 304) 
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Winning the Peace with Germany 


Between extremes of vindictiveness an 
about what’s to be done with defeated 


shatters old stereotypes in posing realistic c 
avenues to life and liberty across the wreck 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


d leniency swings the discussion 
Germany. An anti-Nazi scholar 
hoices if we are “to build new 


age of Hitler’s ill-gotten empire 


and the blood-stained battle fields of this wat.” 


Wuat Is TO BE GERMANY’S FUTURE? THIS IS ONE OF THE 
crucial questions today. While a recent newspaper test 
showed that many Americans still consider most tales of 
Nazi crimes “just propaganda,” here as elsewhere people 
are increasingly aware how much cruelty, barbarism and 
destruction of material and spiritual values Hitler has 
visited upon mankind. 

There is a rising tide of speeches, articles and books 
that compete with each other in designating the numbers 
of Nazis to be killed, sterilized or sentenced to lifelong 
hard labor; or that revel in descriptions of how the demo- 
cratic way of life is to be thrust down the throats of the 
Germans by those in charge of occupation operations. 

One could accept such harsh demands—if not as feas- 
ible blueprints, at least as proof of the passionate desire 
of their authors to put an end to Nazism—did they actu- 
ally suggest fundamental remedies. But bitter indignation, 
however justified, would bar any effective peace settle- 
ment were it merely to substitute violence and surface 
severity for solutions attacking the evils of Nazism and 
fascism at their roots. 

It seems more to the point to consider the more funda- 
mental aspects of the problem. Certain basic facts will 


hardly be disputed: 


The supreme. goal of any postwar measure is the preserva- 
tion of a stable peace. All other goals (punishing war crim- 
inals, indemnifying Axis victims, correcting the errors of 
Versailles, and so on) are to be subordinated to that para- 
mount aim. 


We have learned—the hard way—that the existence of 
fascist regimes is incompatible with peace (and in our air 
age, peace is one and indivisible around the globe). We must 
therefore crush existing fascist regimes and prevent the rise of 
new ones. 


We cannot eliminate some eighty million Germans from 
the map of Europe, either by physical extermination or by 
forcible dispersal. Therefore some way must be found of 
getting along with them. 


The United Nations do not intend to hold Germany oc- 
cupied for an indefinite time beyond a “cooling-off” period 
or to turn it into some kind of colony. Therefore it must be 
taken into account that Germany will again become a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 


Democracy cannot be imposed upon a nation from without 
Democratic forces inside Germany must be stimulated anh 
supported it we want to see—and also benefit by—a demo- 
cratic government in that country. 


Those “Other Germans” 


HAVING TAKEN SOBER COGNIZANCE OF THESE FACTS, WE ARE 
better able to go on to the controversies at hand. First 
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today covers all political, economic, social and cultural life, 


are all Germans Nazis or does “another Germany” existe 
At the last Reichstag elections on March 5, 1933, the Nazi 
party polled only 44 percent of Germany’s popular vote in 
spite of preceding weeks of brown terror. Obviously the 
Nazis strengthened and stabilized their regime in the 
following years and succeeded in forcing the entire nation 
into outward submission. Yet many Germans have re- 
mained inwardly aloof from Nazism, and the under- 
ground resistance—whether of trade unionists, Social 
Democrats or Communists, Catholics, Protestants or even 
Jehovah’s Witnesses—has sent hundreds of thousands into 
concentration camps and unnamed thousands to death. 
Naturally much more is heard about resistance in the 
occupied countries than inside Germany. There is more 
rebellion against Nazi rule in non-German territories; 
resistance in the occupied countries is a broad, elementary, 
national movement, in most cases encouraged by the 
legitimate rulers of the country. Revolt in Germany al- 
ways has been isolated; outlawed at home and virtually 
abandoned by the democracies abroad, it has required an 
unswerving political faith and hopeless, desperate re- 
sistance to established authority. ; 
The elaborate, precautionary and repressive measures of 
the Nazi machine on the German home front—the mass ~ 
arrests at the outbreak of the war and, later, the planting 
of Nazi spies in unreliable units of the German Army, — 
the keeping of the S. S. Elite Guards at home, regardless 
of the requirements of the fighting front, the repeated 
tightening of the penal code—all prove that the Nazis — 
themselves do not believe that “every German is a Nazi.” 


“The German Tradition” 


‘THEREFORE IT IS FOR US TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN THE 
Nazis and the other German people and to deepen this — 
gap by every available device. But this must not induce us” 
to believe that the German people will be able to over- 
throw Hitler, or even to deal adequately with the rem- 
nants of the Nazi regime after Hitler’s military defeat, 
without outside support. Those who have faith that a_ 
democratic revolution in Germany will do away with the _ 
heritage of Nazism, have yet to offer convincing evidence 
that sufficient real force for such a move exists. . 

After the removal of the Nazi super-structure which 


£ would-be world conquerors that began with Arminius. 
This not only misrepresents the facts but plays into 
xoebbels’ hands, for the German propaganda chief is ex- 
remely pleased to have his enemies affirm that Hitler is 
n line with the great German tradition and that the fate 
f the German people is indissolubly tied to that of 
Nazism. 

Moreover, this theory makes us virtually unable to up- 
oot the Nazi plague effectively. Nazism—the German 
ariety of international fascism—was essentially the result 
f the disintegration of Europe’s social structure after 
Norld War I and of the failure of political and business 
eaders to replace the obsolete framework by peaceful 
neans. 

It is true that Hitler met far more favorable conditions 
1 Germany than most of his fellow-fascists elsewhere. 
deavy industry furnished the money to finance his 
litical ascent and the productive capacity to render 
vorld-wide aggression technically possible. In the authori- 
ative set-up of German business concerns and cartels, 
he Nazis found the basic pattern for their highly efficient 
var economy and for other features of their totalitarian 
tate. 

It is also true that Hitler was able to take over and 
reatly expand Germany’s government machine without 
ismissing too many civil servants. This machine was 
aluable to him not because all civil servants were Nazis 
-some were and many others were not—but because 
asically the entire machine had been founded upon cer- 
uin traditional prerogatives of the civil servant and upon 
semi-feudal conception of government service in general, 
nd so fitted easily into Hilter’s schemes. Ranking gov- 
rnment officials, together with army officers and other 
specialists” of autocratic government, came largely from 
unker families, Germany’s landed aristocracy, or from 
1e upper classes in the cities, and had fallen under the 


fluence of the autocratic and blindly nationalistic spirit 


revalent at most German universities. 

The bulk of Hitler’s followers were recruited from the 
ywer middle classes, the declassed victims of the long 
epression. Among them were discharged officers who 
ad “lost their caste,” students and other young men with- 
ut a future, unemployed clerks and engineers, bankrupt 
mall business men, professional people. It is important 
ow to remember that the Nazi movement virtually dis- 
ypeared from the German political scene for more than 
x years after Hitler’s abortive beerhall putsch of 1923; 
1at it was revived only by the world economic crisis that 
lowed the financial crash of 1929. 

These are the major factors behind Hitler’s rise to 
ywer. It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss all 
.e circumstances that facilitated his success, such as the 
rtual disappearance of middle class liberalism as a 
litical factor, the failure of the democratic labor move- 
ent and the role of the Communists, the features of 
reign policy that favored Hitler. 


isarmament Is Not Enough 


JOKING AHEAD, GERMANY’S COMPLETE AND ADEQUATELY 
ntrolled disarmament will be the most elementary meas- 
e imposed after unconditional surrender. The mili- 
ry experts of the United Nations will see to it that 
y reserves of arms are hidden, no under-cover semi- 
ilitary organizations survive, and that disguised facilities 
f rearmament are ompletely barred. 
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However, disarmament is not wholly a technical mili- 
tary question; it is a political—and partly a moral—task. 
Germany was thoroughly disarmed after 1918—all mili- 
tary airplanes, heavy artillery, tanks and many other arms 
were taken away, virtually all seaworthy merchant vessels 
were confiscated, its navy was scuttled before surrender, 
fortifications were razed, the army was reduced to 100,000 
mice. But this status was not maintained. When Hitler 
violated the Versailles treaty by sending German troops 
into the “demilitarized” Rhineland on March 7, 1936, 
Germany’s armed strength, while far inferior to that of 
France and England, had been partly re-established by 
secret organization and training, and Hitler had spent 
years building up the economic strength on which he 
could rely when he embarked upon a shooting war some 
three years later. 

Though the Allies certainly will not neglect the mili- 
tary-industrial side of disarmament, we need to bear in 
mind that the basic problem is to break fascist rule and 
prevent the resurgence of any similar movement. The 
necessity of dissolving the Nazi government (if it can 
survive defeat) dissolving the Nazi party with all de- 
partments and affiliated organizations, and liquidating the 
Nazi press and all other propaganda channels, can hardly 
be disputed. 

Yet even the advocates of stern punishment frequently 
overlook the full implications of this task. A long, me- 
thodical process has welded party machine and govern- 
ment administration into a well-integrated entity. All 
civil servants owe allegiance to the Nazi party, whether 
or not they are individually members; and the party ma- 
chine supports government policies. The Nazification of 
the public services was finally completed during the war. 
For instance, a party boss became Reich Minister of Jus- 
tice; the Nazi party district leader in Thuringia became 
the manpower czar for Germany and all occupied coun- 
tries; the board of directors of the German railroads was 
replaced by a committee of high-ranking party officials; 
special squads of the Nazi S.S. were substituted for the 
railroad guards. 

The network of German trade and business associations 
was “streamlined” in order to put party experts in control. 
Most recently, in connection with the general mobiliza- 
tion of German labor, numerous associations with a 
slightly unorthodox past—such as the League of World 
War Veterans, the German Colonial Association, and 
others—were liquidated under the pretext of “concentrat- 
ing all forces upon winning the war,” leaving the party 
bureaucracy in even greater control. 

Uprooting Nazism means, therefore, the complete de- 
struction of Germany’s public administration, down to its 
smallest ramifications—and later starting its reconstruc- 
tion from scratch. Nazi institutions must not be taken 
over or their personnel retained merely because of out- 
ward technical efficiency. It will certainly be possible, even 
advisable, to find positions for otherwise innocuous civil 
servants—but these should be far removed from their 
previous office and devoid of any glamor of authority. 


Destroying a Gigantic Myth 

EFFECTIVELY DESTROYING THE NAZI MACHINE, HOWEVER, IS 
only the first half of the task ahead. Nazism is not only 
an organization, but also a state of mind—and a highly 
irrational state at that. Breaking the spell of Hitlerism is 
essential for Germany’s pacification. 
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The first step in destroying the Nazi myth will be to 
bring military defeat home to the German people. Hitler . 
propaganda has been predicated upon the assertion that 
Germany was not vanquished in 1918, but was tricked 
into submission by Wilson’s promises and “stabbed in the 
back” by Marxists and Bolsheviks. Now intensive air 
raids are carrying the reality of war into most parts of 
the Reich. When the war is won, no unit of the German 
army should be permitted to return armed and with flags 
flying. Armored divisions of the United Nations should 
enter Berlin and other great cities, and every town 1n 
Germany should have an Allied garrison, so that each 
German will see for himself that the Axis is completely 
defeated. 

Many other measures will have to be taken to break 
the Nazi myth. For instance, Goering’s seigneurial coun- 
try seat, “Karinhall,” could be turned to good account as 
a public exhibition of how the Nazi overlords lived in 
wartime; the concentration camps could be opened for 
public inspection (perhaps with their surviving inmates 
as guides) before they are razed; swastika flags and other 
Nazi symbols could be burned on pyres kindled jointly 
by German and foreign victims of Nazi terror. 

The crucial question of how to punish the war crim- 
inals—Germans and non-Germans—should be considered 
in an analogous way. Allowing the guilty to escape as in 
1918 would not only arouse the justified anger of the 
millions of Hitler’s victims throughout the world (and 
inside Germany as well), but it would be scorned by 
surviving Nazis and fascists and encourage future war 
mongers. On the other hand, wholesale condemnation of 
masses to death, to deportation or to any kind of pariah- 
dom—would mean sinking to the depravity of Axis 
methods without helping stabilize the peace. 

What then can be done? Every person responsible for 
individual, criminal deeds should be punished individu- 
ally. The proceedings should be swift, fair, and without 
confusing technicalities. They must convince the world 
at large, including a sizable part of the German people, 
that these men are not tried for their ideas and convic- 
tions, but for specific crimes, punishable under the laws 
of every country, including Germany. 

In the interest of destroying the Nazi myth, even 
among its most faithful followers, every effort should be 
made thus to unmask the common-law guilt of the Nazis 
and to prosecute those who have committed crimes against 
their own “party comrades”—from the blood purge of 
June 30, 1934 to the many “fatal accidents” to military 
and party chiefs during the present war, and from draft- 
dodging and food-hoarding party bureaucrats to the cor- 
ruption in Nazi -war factories and administrations. 


A Realistic Economic Policy 


IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FIELDS, TOO, “SURFACE TOUGH- 
u ‘ . . 
ness” frequently diverts our attention from the basic 


issues. It is obvious that industrial equipment stolen by 
m the invaded countries has to be restored, 


the Nazis 
an armament industry has to be dismantled 


many’s economic effort serves Hitler’s war machine. Ger 
man production has spread far beyond the frontiers o 
the Reich. Many war factories are too specialized to be 
converted and many of Hitler’s substitute-producing 
plants will be useless in a sensible economic order. 

Some people suggest “deindustrializing Germany anc 
forcing the German people back to agriculture and handi 
crafts. This would be contrary to the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter and would require the use of protracted compul 
sion, as Nazi experience in occupied countries impressive- 
ly demonstrates. Were it at all feasible, it would either 
force the United Nations to permit the emigration of 
many millions of Germans who could no longer make a 
living at home, or else the radical lowering of living 
standards would swiftly make Germany into another hot- 
bed of violent unrest. 

A realistic economic policy with regard to Germany 
must start from the fact that a high percentage of Ger- 
man industry is bound to be destroyed by military opera- 
tions before the war is over and that this devastation, 
combined with the returning of industrial loot and dis- 
mantling of war factories, will leave Germany sharply 
reduced industrially. 

Both under the occupation regime and in the long- 
range economic policies of the United Nations, device: 
should be found to prevent industrial reconstruction—i 
Germany and elsewhere—from relapsing into disastro 
pre-war channels. The breaking down of industrial and 
financial autocracy on the one hand, promotion of eco- 
nomic democracy through cooperatives, labor-manage 
ment committees, and public control, on the other, would 
be steps in the right direction. : 

As essential as industrial control is radical agrarian re- 
form. The semi-feudal estates of the Junkers should be 
broken up and the economic foundations of that 
destroyed. The Nazi agricultural monopoly, the Reig 
naehrstand, should be liquidated, and dependent farm 
tenants and laborers be made self-reliant. | a 

In the period immediately following the end of hos- 
tilities, a large part of the reconstruction work to be done 
will be unprofitable, in many cases not even self-support 
ing. Rebuilding bombed cities, clearing harbors of sunke 
ships, restoring mined and sabotaged railroads and hi 
ways are scarcely attractive to private enterprise, domes 
or foreign. Moreover, private enterprise in Germany 
have very little capital left, since the Nazi state abso 
the bulk of the wealth and the war-is taking care of muc 
of the remainder. ad 

The idea of draining off the surplus profits of pos 
Germany for reparation payments is therefore rath 
hypothetical. It will take careful planning to ke 


-many’s economic life going at all. And while 


itself may be considered historic justice, it is well 
in mind that only if the standard of living in 
try is better than under Nazi rule will the Gerr 
the Nazi dreams of world mastery and 
A better standard of living does not 
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U. S. and the Postwar World 


ONE WORLD, by Wendell L. Willkie. Simon and Schuster. 206 pp. 


Price $2. 
U. S. FOREIGN POLICY—Shield of the Republic, by Walter Lippmann. 
Little Brown. 177 pp. Price $1.50. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH PUBLIC ATTENTION IN THIS COUNTRY 
is now focused on problems of the postwar period indicates 
not only a desire to avert, if humanly possible. the miscal- 
culations made in 1919. It also shows a realization that the 
United States has reached a historic moment when it must 
define its policy in world affairs if it is to influence the course 
of postwar developments. 

To the vast and heart-searching debate that is going on all 
over the country, Wendell Willkie and Walter Lippmann 
have made contributions that are bound to have profound 
effect in shaping our future course. Both are intensely aware 
of the position the United States occupies and should occupy 
in a rapidly changing world by reason of its enhanced in- 
dustrial power and its as yet relatively unimpaired moral in- 
fluence. Mr. Lippmann is aware of this as a historian who 
sees American foreign policy in the perspective of years that 
have transformed the thirteen original colonies into a great 
world power. Mr. Willkie senses it with all the enthusiasm, 
the exuberance, the freshness of one who discovers for the 
first time what non-Americans think about the United States, 
what their hopes are when they turn to this country for 
leadership in a period of transcendent chaos. 

Much as they differ in their starting-points, both reach the 
same fundamental conclusion: that the world we live in is, 
for better or worse, “one world,” and that the United States 
cannot remain isolated, much as it might want to be. In fact, 
as Mr. Lippmann brings out in his compact and. lucid 
analysis, this country has never been able to remain isolated 
in any war that overflowed the confines of Europe, and 
threatened the existence of other powers fronting on the 
Atlantic, most of all Britain. ; 

Mr. Willkie, the political leader, and Mr. Lippmann, the 
political historian, are at one in believing that, since the 
United States cannot, in practice, remain isolated, it must 
work with other countries whose interests, or aspirations, or 
objectives are in harmony with its own. While Mr. Willkie 
comes to this conclusion by way of his emotions, through the 
glowing response awakened in him by his contacts with the 
Russian and Chinese people, Mr. Lippmann reaches it through 
cold, calculating reasoning, untouched by personal excitement. 
Yet emotion and reason combine to identify Russia, China 
and Britain as partners of the United States in what Mr. Lipp- 
mann describes as the “nuclear alliance” essential for the 
maintenance of law and order after the war, and Mr. Willkie 
calls “this grand adventure.” 

Mr. Lippmann, at the risk of being accused of cold-blooded 
realism, believes that we should not construct our foreign 
policy “on some kind of abstract theory of our rights and 
duties,”’ but instead “must consider first and last the American 
national interest.” We shall succeed, in his opinion, “in so 
far as we can become fully enlightened American nationalists.” 
Mr. Willkie, who cannot be accused of abstract theorizing, 
not only wants “a self-confident America” to participate fully 
with other countries “in creating a new society of independent 
nations, free alike of the economic injustices of the West and 
the political malpractices of the East.” He also wants the 
United States to take the lead in speaking out “for the cor- 
ics of injustice anywhere in the world.” Mr. Willkie’s 
ealous preoccupation with the need for reform of the world 
s, in this respect, much closer to the fundamental spirit of 
: American people, whose messianism has both annoyed 
inspired the rest of the world, than the almost mathe- 


matical calculations of Mr. Lippmann. Both are realists: but 
Mr. Willkie is a realist with a mission; Mr. Lippmann is a 
realist who knows that, to carry out the ideals this country has 
“ve_ assiduously preached,’ we must make our resources for 
action commensurate with our commitments and our pro- 
fessed sympathies. 


To THOSE WHO MIGHT OBJECT THAT THE UNITED SraTEs, 
except in such dire emergencies as World Wars I and II, 
should not concern itself with the affairs of Europe—although 
paradoxically enough we do concern ourselves with the far 
more remote and less familiar affairs of Asia—Mr. Lippmann 
gives a cogent answer which is the kernel of his valuable 
little book. “While our concern has not been with European 
affairs, we have always been concerned with world affairs,” 
quoting to this effect Thomas Jefferson, who in spite of his 
opposition to “entangling alliances” thought it would be 
against the interest of the United States to have Britain and 
Russia—two extra-European powers—weakened or subjugated 
by Napoleon. 

These two volumes blaze a trail which, it must be hoped, 
will be cleared and widened with the years—a trail that offers 
the United States a middle course between return to isolation- 
ism on the one hand, and a policy of “American Centurism” 
on the other. It would obviously be easier for the United 
States to withdraw, after the war, within its own boundaries 
and tariff walls. At the other end of the scale it would also 
be easier, and seemingly more efficient, for the United States 
to dictate to other nations the pattern of postwar development. 
The great service rendered by Mr. Willkie and Mr. Lippmann 
is their recognition that the United States cannot win the 
peace alone, any more than it is able to win the war alone, 
and that it must learn to work with other nations as equal 
partners in a common enterprise. 

This will require, on our part, understanding and toleration 
of other peoples’ views as matched against our own, adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests, compromise on one point to 
advance another. This is obviously the harder way. It may 
sometimes seem the less efficient way. But over the long haul 
it is the democratic way. And once we have mastered the 
art of working with other peoples we may find that the 
idealism of Mr. Willkie and the realism of Mr. Lippmann 
are but two sides of the same policy—a policy, in world af- 
fairs, of practicing what, for far too long, we have often only 
preached. 


Foreign Policy Association 


Why the British Could “Take It” 


FRONT LINE—The Official Story of the Civil Defense of Britain. Is- 


_sued by the British Information Services. Macmillan. 159 pp. 125 photo- 
graphs. Price $1.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Vera MicHeLzes DEAN 


THIs OFFICIAL STORY OF THE CIVIL DEFENSE OF BRITAIN IS ONE 
of the most thrilling and informative books on the war thus 
far. It is a narrative history of something entirely new in the 
world: the reactions, philosophy, skill and ingenuity of a 
civilian population consisting of men, women and children 
suddenly subjected to widespread devastating aerial attack, 
the virulence of which had never theretofore been approxi- 
mated. It is a remarkably effective presentation of the 
manner in which Britain’s civil defense heroes, fighting 
grimly against overwhelming odds in the hail of falling 
bombs, in the midst of wildest carnage and desolation, defied 
and defeated the enemy in their purpose to break the spirit 
of the British people. The text is largely factual and where 
it ventures comment is restrained, the whole adding up to a 
gripping, stirring representation of British character that 
compels admiration. 

The onslaught on London came September 7, 1940. A 
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knock-out blow was sought. Fifty thousand high explosive 
bombs fell on’ London between September 1940 and August 
1941, and millions of fire bombs rained on the city 10 the 
same period. Yet of even greater interest than the account 
of the battle with the flames and the fight for human life 
is the story of human ingenuity, kindness, calmness and 
efficiency in the face of prolonged and recurring dangers 
that the enemy hoped would paralyze citizens with fright. 
No such result took place. 

The illustrations in the book are exceptionally fine and 
well captioned. They show the absence of panic exodus, 
families eating meals cooked gypsy-fashion in the shadow 
of their devastated homes, the wash hung out in close 
proximity to a blasted cathedral, people after a raid on their 
way to work almost knee deep in debris, the milkman getting 
through with the regular delivery, rescue and demolition 
squads in operation, the struggle for water, and innumerable 
other situations which graphically tell the story of heroic 
action on the home front. 

No one can read “Front Line” without agreeing with the 
statement in thé preface by James M. Landis, U. S. Director. 
of Civilian Defense, that our own people can learn from 
this book a lesson of human courage, selflessness and un- 
breakable morale as well as the lesson of patient, patns- 
taking preparation without which this chapter of history might 
have been stark tragedy rather than shining heroism. 
Regional director, OCD Georce S. VAN SCHAICK 
Second Civilian Defense Region 


Education at the Adult Level 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION, by Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, University 
ee Wisconsin Press, 182 pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
ne. 


HoNEST CONFRONTING OF THE BASIC ISSUES OF THE RELATION 
of workers’ education to the whole field of adult education, 
is the dominant characteristic of this book. Its importance 
is far greater than as a record and appraisal of experience in 
this area in Wisconsin where public support has been attained 
for the last two decades. Its importance is in its facing up 
to such questions of postwar concern and relevance as: What 
are the differences between “workers’” education and any 
other adult education? Should the former enjoy public sup- 
port? What should the aims of its instruction be? What 
should be the structure of control and oversight? 

As we move into a period when more state and federal 
funds will undoubtedly be released for educational purposes, 
this matter of the conduct of specialized vocational courses 
will push insistently to the fore. Our collegiate schools of 
agriculture and schools of business administration, for ex- 
ample, are now taken for granted. Is special training needed 
for labor. union executives, and if the answer is, presumably, 
yes—from what point of view is it to be given? Indeed, 
the same question may well become more insistent and more 
demanding of an articulate answer from our collegiate 
schools of business, in the early postwar years. 

The other disturbing question to which this book gives 
tise is as to why adult education, in general or in particular, 
seems to have so little self-propulsive power, so little glamor 
and vocal demand for its extension. This study is not an 
answer; but it does offer illuminating corroborative evidence 
that Wisconsin adults were not stampeding to enroll in adult 
education classes, even when the presumable lure of class 
self-interest was to the fore. The book is thus honest, candid 
—and disheartening in its realistic view. 

One wonders whether among the deeper causes here is the 
weakness of our elementary school ‘system in not arousing 
a lifelong desire for intellectual mastery and rationality in 
not supplying the mental tools of good thinking methods 
and in not directing aroused minds to those channels of 
further study and knowledge which would enable the 
individual to continue his education on into adulthood both 
individually and in groups. As leisure time increases, the 
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‘ssue of how to make continuing adult education glamorous 
becomes more and more central. This volume suggests) 
that “workers’” education is in general no nearer the solu- 
tion than any other phase with which we have yet experi-| 
mented. I heartily recommend this study to all concerned 
with aim and method in postwar education at the adult 


Its realism is a corrective to educational wishfulness. 


Haioe Orpway TEAD 


New York 


German Paranoia 
IS GERMANY INCURABLE?, by Richard M. Brickner. Lippincott. 318 
pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE URGE TO DIAGNOSE GERMANY GROWS APACE AND THIS BOOK 
‘5 one of the latest and most persuasive results of this 
impulsion. Listing the well-known symptoms of paranoia 
as seen in an individual, the author asserts that precisely 
these traits have dominated the thinking of the great mass 
of the German people for more than a century. He does 
not claim that all Germans are paranoiacs but that paranoia 
forms the “emotional core” of German culture. The thesis 
is formidably documented by quotations from individual 
Germans, ranging from Fichte and Vater Jahn at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to the Nazis of today, as well 
as by comments of visiting foreigners on the Germans they 
encountered. The argument is quite frankly one from 
analogy, and any German traits other than these specific 
“symptoms” are excluded from the discussion. So much for 
diagnosis. What of etiology, prognosis and treatment? 

One can agree whole-heartedly with Dr. Brickner that eco- 
nomic reasons alone are not sufficient to account for Nazism, 
but when he dismisses any inquiry into its cause as outside 
the scope of the book is he not ignoring the deeper psycho- 
logical implications of the movement? Surely these are with- 
in the province of the psychiatrist. H. G. Baynes in his 
“Germany Possessed” recognized and endeavored to explore 
them. 

As to the treatment, again the argument is from analogy. 
Dr. Brickner likens the non-paranoid Germans to the “clear 
area” in the mind of a paranoid patient and says that we 
must reinforce this area by making sure that only cléar 
Germans are left in places of power and influence. That: 
this would involve “serious outside interference,’ he recog-— 
nizes. ; 

The book makes highly interesting reading, and it is always 
satisfying to the onlooker to be able to give a name to a_ 
baffling malady. Moreover, it is a sincere attempt to apply 
psychiatric knowledge to society. But the practical problem 
of what to do with Germany Dr. Brickner—quite properly, 
perhaps—tosses into the collective lap of all the social sciences, 
New York Marcaret Norpretpt, M.D. 


Two Scientists Check Up 


PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY i i % 
Price $2.75. , by Sir James Jeans. Macmillan, 222 pp. 


ee He the Modern Synthesis, by Julian Huxley. Harper. 645 pp. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

ALTHOUGH THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN SCIENCE HAS 
compelled early specialization and the trimming down of 
training and preparation to the bare essentials—as in war— 
scientists discover as they grow older and take time to think 
that they have been philosophizing, even while stoutly main- 
taining for philosophy a certain conventional contempt which 
the professional scientists were cultivating at the turn of the 
century. In his new book Sir James, who had already, like 
any ordinary person, created God in his own image (in 
case that of a mathematician), rambles along in his charm 
and genial fashion to review the traditional philosophical 
either-or controversies. He shows that no mechanical or 
conceptual model can satisfactorily describe the workings of 
our world; so we have to study mathematics or give up. 
Since the thinking and critical portions of our adult popu: 


ition are all “evolutionists” by now, Huxley’s book offers 
nose who had it all settled on the basis of what they learned 
1 highschool or college years ago a chance to check up. 
t seems that we all have to check up from time to time on 
yhat we have always believed—some of which at least proves 
> be not so. And we have to check up on our own ration- 
lizations even for the beliefs that are still valid. Those 
vho have not yet made up their minds will also find this 
very helpful integration of important discoveries and specu- 
itions and criticisms of recent decades. This is by no 
aeans a book for beginners, but should be stimulating and 
lluminating to those who know what questions the “evo- 
utionists” are trying to answer, what the terms of the 
yroblem are. 


Vew York 
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Jital Human History 


XPLORING THE DANGEROUS TRADES—An Autobiography by 
Alice Hamilton, M.D. Little Brown. 433 pp, Price $3, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


[HIS BOOK, WHILE EXCEEDINGLY MODEST, DIRECT, REALISTIC, 
‘lows and thrills with democracy and brotherhood—words 
t Mever mentions. 

A woman born to the graces and comforts of culture, 
ather than its toil and daring, hewed her way through an 
ntensive medical education here and abroad; then, being 
rresistibly attracted into the life of Hull House, at once 
vegan “to hear of carbon monoxide gassing in the great steel 
nills, of painters disabled by lead palsy, of pneumonia and 
heumatism in the stockyards.” 

Thus swift and direct was the manifest destiny of Alice 
Jamilton, fellow Illinoisan and soon close friend of Jane 
\ddams. She became the chief pioneer, and now is dean of 
American doctors in the ghastly knowledge of how workers 
yy thousands have been (and some still are) poisoned, crazed 
nd paralyzed by their work. 

In 1910, when Dr. Hamilton became managing director 
f an Illinois commission to investigate industrial sickness, 
(mericans, including doctors, were unbelievably ignorant and 
omplacent about it. While British, French and Germans 
iad been studying the dangerous trades for twenty years, 
rying to protect their working citizens, we serenely asserted 
hat all was well with American workers “in the best of all 
s0ssible” factories. 


Our doctors waked up during the first World War. They 
ire wide awake now, and so is public opinion—as soon as 
1 few workers have been sickened or killed by some new 
hemical agent. But the frightening thing is that the labora- 
ories keep tossing new chemical fumes into the workers’ 
ungs; and only after men or women have suddenly gone 
nsane, or slowly lost the use of their muscles, or choked to 
leath in the night, does anyone suspect the danger. 

In Alice Hamilton’s great field, which occupies three quar- 
ers of this memorable book, her compassionate understanding 
f “poor and sad humanity” seems to know no bounds. In 
wo other fields, it seems to me, she lays aside her mantle 
£ catholicity. For the German people’s submission to Hit- 
er’s barbarities, she (like Nora Waln) sees no explanation 
n their bitter humiliation, stripped territories, dead youth, 
1opeless debts; or even in those masses of starved and 
tunted children, victims of the Allied blockade, whom she, 
vith Carolena Wood and Jane Addams, saw in 1919 naked 
n the “Air Cure” parks, with “sticklike legs,” “ribs you 
ould count,” and “shoulder blades sticking out like wings,” 
yefore the Quakers brought eight hundred cows into Vienna, 
ind began serving a bowl of soup a day to a million German 
hildren. : 
And since her narrative leads her to mention vivisection 
f animals once or twice, I wish she had expressed concern 
or its “incurable injustice,” and its occasional infliction, like 
hat other Inquisition, of “pain powerful and long.” 
lanchester, Vt. . SaraH CLEGHORN 


A Life of Public Service 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, by Rackham Holt. 


Doubleday, 
Doran. 342 pp. Dalat 


Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
EVERY ONCE IN SO OFTEN A MAN IS BORN WITH A DESTINY TO 
become a social symbol, and such a man undoubtedly was 
George Washington Carver, the slave child who became one 
of the great agricultural chemists and social reformers of the 
Soesthland. His life story is told by a quite gifted biographer 
who has had the good judgment to tell it in a simple, homely 
way, in keeping with the personality of a man whose weapon 
against prejudice was disarming simplicity and invariable 
humanitarian kindness. 

That these were not the naive virtues of a saintly peasant 
but the premeditated life philosophy of the man was not 
always quite clear; but now that the achievements which he 
often so modestly kept hidden are revealed, it is evident that 
Dr. Carver was following a deliberate creed of good will and 
unselfish public service. His real stature will only be gen- 
erally recognized when the rehabilitation of the wasted, one- 
crop South is further under way, and it is realized that the 
race, which for so many generations has been the victim of 
the plantation economy, by a superb irony furnished one of 
the pioneers of its scientific reconstruction, and in so doing 
became the benefactor not merely of the poor rural Negro 
but of the poor southern white equally. 

This, then, is a book to be read as much for its social as 
its human import: it really justifies its subtitle, An American 
Biography. 


Howard University Avan Locke 


SOCIAL SECURITY LIFTS ITS SIGHTS 


(Continued from page 284) 


state and local governments. 

Since this insurance provision would not include medicines 
outside the hospital, nor dental care, home nursing, private 
hospital rooms, and certain other services, it leaves a wide 
field for voluntary coverage above the minimum services 
through voluntary, hospital and medical service plans. As- 
sistance and advice of persons concerned with medical ser- 
vices, education, hospitals, would be secured through a medi- 
cal and hospital advisory council to be established by the 
Surgeon General. Members would be appointed from panels 
of names submitted by professional and other organizations. 


8. Liberalize the old-age and survivors insurance system. 
The bill would increase the maximum benefits from the 
present $85 a month to $120 a month; minimum benefits 
from $10 to $20 for a single worker, and $30 for a worker 
with a wife aged 60 or more. The amount of benefits in 
individual cases would be increased by liberalizing the bene- 
fit formula. The same maximum and minimum schedule 
and. benefit formula would apply in the case of permanent 
disability. 

9, Provide maternity benefits. Married women workers 
would be entitled to benefits equal to temporary disability 
payments for twelve weeks of maternity leave, in addition to 
the maximum duration for disability benefits. 


10. Require equal contributions from employes and em- 
ployers to finance the costs. The contribution rate provided 
in the bill, for the combined comprehensive social insurance 
protection, is 12 percent—6 percent for employes and 6 per- 
cent for employers on all wages received or paid up to the 
first $3,000 a year. For all benefits except unemployment 
and cash disability insurance payments, self-employed persons 
would contribute 7 percent of the market value of their 
services up to the first $3,000. Employes of local and state 
government units who may be covered under voluntary com- 
pacts for the benefits specified earlier would contribute 34 


percent, and the employing government unit 37 percent. A 
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federal government contribution to the insurance fund 1s 
also contemplated, beginning about ten to fifteen years hence, 
and gradually increasing to about one third of the total. 

Under the terms of the present Social Security Act, the 
contribution rate for employers is now 4 percent—3 percent 
for unemployment insurance and 1 percent for old age and 
survivors insurance. The act provides that the 4 percent rate 
will increase to 5 percent in 1944 and to 6 percent in 1949. 
Thus the proposed bill, if it went into effect January 1, 1944, 
would mean an immediate increase of 1 percent in the em- 
ployers’ rate, but no increase at all in the long run.. The 
contribution rate for employes is 1 percent and will increase 
to 2 percent in 1944 and to 3 percent in 1949. Under the 
proposed bill, the immediate increase in the rate paid by 
employes would be 5 percent, but the ultimate increase would 
be only 3 percent. 

Thus the rates proposed do not constitute any long-range 
increase for employers. Workers would be able and willing to 
pay the increase in their rate, I feel sure, because they would 
obtain their full money’s worth in insurance protection and 
would be building reserves for their future security just as 
corporations build reserves for their future needs. 


A Long Step Forward 


THIs, IN SHORT, IS OUR PLAN FOR A’ UNIFIED, CONTRIBUTORY 
social insurance system. To this brief summary must be 
added our proposals for a unified public assistance program 
to cope with the needs of the millions who are destitute and 
who, perforce, cannot participate in the insurances. In addi- 
tion to the existing federal aid to the needy aged, the blind, 
and the dependent children, there would be grants to states 
for aid to all persons needy for any reason. The proposed 
system also would help the poorer states with a device known 
as “variable grants” under which the federal government 
could increase its grant, now limited to 50 percent of the total 
cost of assistance payments, to as much as 75 percent, de- 
pending on a state’s per capita income. 

The bill I have proposed is not a perfect instrument. It 
is simply another step forward in our march of progress. 
But it is a long step forward. We have raised our sights and 
our hopes. It is now up to the Congress to give detailed and 
serious consideration to the proposals so that they may be 
perfected and adopted after full, free and democratic discus- 
sion. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


(Continued from page 294) 


up machinery for peaceful settlement of disputes. It con- 
templates the establishment of enforcible international law 
to outlaw war. Its adoption would constitute an express rec- 
ognition by the United States Senate of what we are fighting 
for. This forward looking and non-partisan resolution de. 
serves the support of every American interested in winning 
the peace. Its basic purposes are sound and their achievement 
essential, 

A quarter century ago my generation fought and won 
World War I. We fought to establish a peaceful world and 
make the world “safe for democracy.” Our elders on the 
home front lost the peace for which many of our generation 
gave their lives. They robbed us of the fruits of victory which 
had been won on the battlefields of Europe. My generation 
fought to make a world in which their children and their 
children’s children might live in freedom and where mass 
murder would not again be tolerated. We were frustrated in 
that purpose. Because our elders let us down our children 
are forced to fight again the battle which we thought that we 
had won. 

Today they are giving their lives in the Pacific, the At. 
lantic, in Africa and in Europe. We now are the elders whose 
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responsibility it is to see that they, too, shall not have fought 
and died in vain. Fathers, mothers, on the home front, we | 
must not—dare not—fail them in our turn. We must recog- 
nize that to put off preparation for the peace is to risk its 
fulfillment. This time we together must see to it that-in the 
future no nation, reckless of other nations, shall dare to at- 
tempt to use military power to enforce its own will. 


WINNING THE PEACE WITH GERMANY 


(Continued from page 298) 


there might be limited German participation in the inter- 
national task of rehabilitation, not as an economic solution but 
as a punitive or an educational measure for certain groups. 


Democracy from Within 


ALL THESE DETAILS LEAD BACK TO THE MAIN PROBLEM OF 
Germany’s democratic reeducation, which is not feasible with- 
out the action of the German people, and which must be 
initiated by German democratic elements. Hitler may have 
succeeded in crushing the democratic parties of the Weimar 
Republic and in preventing the isolated elements of under- © 
ground resistance from consolidating into an effective force. 
He has obviously not succeeded in destroying the demo- 
cratic and liberal traditions once anchored in municipal and 
state self-government, in cooperatives, farmers organizations, 
labor unions, factory councils and so on. 

The occupation authorities of the United Nations should 
encourage democratic reorganization from’ the bottom. By 
giving the local population a chance to cooperate in the 
relief work, in emergency rehabilitation measures, and so on, 
and by using the natural cohesion of the workers in a fac- 
tory, the peasants in a village, and the like, basic retraining 
for the democratic process may start. Once the people’s self- 
confidence in their ability to run their own affairs is restored 
to a degree; provisional municipal authorities may be formed. 
Upon this foundation of local self-government, the higher — 
grades of democratic administration can be built up, step by 
step. For democracy cannot be blueprinted from above; it 
must grow organically from the bottom. 
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The Peace of Europe 


TWO MORE CONDITIONS ARE ESSENTIAL TO WIN THE PEACE _ 
with Germany: > 
First, we must be able to replace the collapsed Axis ideolo- 2 
gies with a democratic concept of life, political, social, and 
economic; this must be close enough to reality to care for ; 
day-by-day worries of war-weary people and high-minded — 
enough to offer a new sense of living to a generation that 
has been betrayed by the totalitarians. In the ideological 
field, too, no return to a status quo is feasible. 

We cannot introduce the American way of life in Europe 
—either by persuasion or by force. Centuries of different 
historic backgrounds cannot be arbitrarily extinguished. 
While it is reasonable to assume that Europeans—including 
a good many fascist followers—will be sick of. dictatorship 
after this war and therefore ready to take another chance at. 
democracy, this alone does not insure sufficient impulse, 
sufficient vitality to the new democratic order in Germany 
or elsewhere in Europe. 

Second, the German problem is an integral part of the 
European problem and cannot be solved apart. Remnants o: 
German armies, German administrations, German indus- 
trial installations and farm settlements will be scattered all 
over Europe. Repatriation of the many millions of uprooted 
populations, reconstruction of the transportation system, firs 


emergency relief measures can only be carried out on a- 
continent-wide scale. rane 


ist the elimination of fascism as the supreme condition of 
ture peace be restricted to Germany alone. The fact that 
cism became infinitely more powerful and more aggressive 
ward the outside world in Germany than elsewhere does 
t acquit Hitler’s less efficient—but surely no less malignant 
allies and satellites. 

Furthermore, the experience of the last few years has 
own that most small and middle-sized nations of Europe 
= no longer independent entities, either in a military and 
litical, or in an economic and social sense. This should be 
= answer to all those schemes for carving Germany into 
veral “sovereign” pieces or allotting entire German prov- 
ces to bordering countries. Any such attempt to go back 
Europe before 1870 would end as disastrously as Hitler’s 
‘empt to impose European unity by brutal force. 


(ME AND AGAIN, HITLER HAS THREATENED TO “DRAG HALF 
e world into the abyss,” should he and his Reich ultimately 
overwhelmed by a strong alliance of the great powers. 
fore their final defeat, the Nazis will certainly commit 
en worse crimes than they have perpetrated to date. But 
the historic long run, we have to fear the evil after-effects 
Hitlerism and fascism—disintegration of society, unbridled 
itred and vindictiveness, the use of force to attain any goal 
far more than any physical destruction the Axis can wreak 
the brief rule left to it. 
After Hitler’s collapse, mankind will face the most mo- 
entous decision of modern history: whether to build new 
renues to life and liberty, across the wreckage of Hitler’s 
-gotten empire and the blood-soaked battlefields of this 
ar—or to continue the “decline of the West” in constant 
onomic and social crises, internecine strife, another war 
ithin a generation. Shall we fail that challenge and help to 
fill Hitler’s curse? 


HEALTH AND SECURITY IN BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 286) 


dventure comes not from those who are lying ill in bed 
it from those who are well. 


[y PROPOSAL DOES NOT SETTLE HOW DOCTORS SHOULD BE PAID 
- employed; how or by whom hospitals should be organ- 
ed. The proposal is consistent with continuance of private 
ractice for those who desire it, with a large extension of 
.¢ panel system, with a medical service wholly salaried or 
artly salaried and partly paid in other ways, with a com- 
mation and variety of methods. It need not affect in any 
ay the relations of doctor and patient. It-is consistent with 
hatever plan may appear best for the administration of 
ospitals. All this is left over for discussion on its merits. 
It is under discussion now in Britain between the govern- 
ent, the medical profession, the local authorities who main- 
in public hospitals, and the voluntary hospitals. The only 
ositive proposal of my Report on this point is that admin- 
tration of medical treatment shall be lifted out of social 
surance to become part of a comprehensive health service, 
ipervised not by the Ministry of Social Security responsible 
wr cash benefits, but by the Health Departments. 

What may confidently be expected in Britain in the near 
iture after the war is a great development of preventive 
id curative treatment. The proposal for a comprehensive 
ealth service is one of the proposals in my Report defi- 
tely accepted by the British government in the House of 
Be fisns debate. The principle of social insurance for 
edical treatment has been accepted by the medical pro- 
sion for 90 percent or for 100 percent of the population. 
he Interim Report of the Medical Planning Commission 
f the British Medical Association published during the 


aration of my Report took as its objectives: 
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“To provide a medical service directed toward the achieve! 
ment of positive health, of the prevention of disease and 
the relief of sickness; 

“To render available to every individual all necessary med- 
ical services, both general and specialist, and both domiciliary 
and institutional.” 


THE PROPOSALS OF MY REPORT ARE DESIGNED TO IMPROVE 
health directly and indirectly. They aim at this directly 
through health service, comprehensive of persons and of 
kinds of treatment, given as part of social insurance with- 
out a charge for treatment. They aim at this indirectly by 
cash payments; some of those ensure that no citizen, above 
all no child, need want at any time the means of subsistence; 
others, such as the grants made in maternity, provide for 
the special expenses of that time and enable mothers who 
are also wage earners to give up work for a substantial 
period. The adoption of my proposals by unifying admin- 
istration of sickness benefit should make possible great de- 
velopments in the statistical study of morbidity, and a move 
toward preventive periodical inspection to discover and cure 
disease in its early stages. They rest on the principle that it 
is the duty of the citizen to be well and of the state to insure, 
in the common interest, that he has the means of being well. 
That is a brief account of what my plan is intended to do 
for health in Britain. I have described only what I propose 
for Britain. What should be done in your country, with its 
larger, more scattered and more varied population, with its 
division of authority between federal and state governments, 
is a matter for you, not for me. I hope, however, that not 
in Britain only but in all lands, by fruitful cooperation 
between national and local governments, the great healing 
professions and the public, the ending of this war will be 
made the beginning of a new era of better health and of 
the happiness that can come only through better health. 
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mitments in the West. Where exactly the effective line of 
Soviet influence will be drawn when the war is over no 
one can know as yet. But I think it is certain that it can 
not, for inescapable reasons, be drawn at all far to the West. 

Third, there is the position of Britain. I think it is clear 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


(Continued from page 295) 


all with ideas of centralization based on a vast land empire. that no satisfactory settlement in Western Europe is possible 
Their ideal for the British Empire is essentially federative, without Britain’s participation, and that Britain’s power and 
and not unitary; and their ideal for Europe is the mainte- | willingness to participate are bound to be greatly influenced 
nance of the cultural units based on a common tradition by the attitude of the United States. If the United S > 
within such federal framework as may be needed in order were to back out of Europe, as it did nae a a 
2 ieee a and to provide for concerted planning for the Britain would be much ae racine a to Mie fall part 
fc be oetca oe Apia tee ue ee the united conduct of European affairs than if the United | 
ee eer ctiral-knowiwhat will be Oise: ar ae States were minded to give substantial continuing help. It 
or the state of popular opinion over Europe at ae dee <b ee re i ee Saree Mee 2 eae eee 

> end shou e extensive and whole-hearted; for Fr. ; 
eile ee a few et ie of many, can be visualized cannot sustain the burdens which mould fall ere can 

y enough as yet to be used as signposts on the road to |_ British cooperation were to become impracticable 


- es ae postwar policy. The first of these relates to the More precisely than this I do not see how to write al 
United States. ae 
. : : 3 t. We have to find f iding ia 
Wace Nataogy : } presen nd ways of providing for economic 
ise peak cee preiene eee Saal to improve and therefore also for political iaieheaee pao the greater 
lems of overpopulation on the land requi ee prob: | part of an entire continent (and, of course, in a looser way; 
both because a wide-open American Lean ‘merican help, on a world-wide scale) without sacrificing the cultural, and 

iS a Necessary | therefore also the political, freedom of the peoples among 


condition of expanding European trade and be i rati 
United States alone will be able to afford any leceuninet Se a oe 


of capital help in European postwar construction, as well as 
towards immediate relief. 

The second factor relates to the Soviet Union. The notion 
that the Soviet Union can attempt much in the wa of 
solving Europe’s problems of reconstruction is ruled a b 
the conditions in its own territory as well as by its fae 


mitments in the East. i i . 
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THIS PROBLEM IS INSOLUBLE UNLESS WE CAN FIND WAYS OF 
enabling the more backward economic areas to develop their 
resources, not for the benefit of any exploiting group or 
military junta, but for the steady improvement of their ow n 
standards of living. But equally the policy of supra-national 
help in development which this demands is impossible unless 
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